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Plots for sale 





% on application 


New York’s Most Beautiful Suburb 


Seanad Baie American Real Estate Co. 


290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











Cream n Separators 


A boon to 
The Farmer's Wile 
250,000 now now in use 


Earn $10.- extra 
per cow each year 
Highest Award at Paris 


Write for catalogue 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 


GENERAL OFMICES 
cHICAcO 74 Cortlandt Street MONTREAL 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 





BRANIGGIN 
IVPEWRIMER 
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Best Summer Reading 





THE NEW NOVELS 


The ‘Crisis. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Author of Richard Carvel 
3rd Edition, 160th Thousand 


The best of the’ summer. novels, the most 


popular. The great~ American novel of 
ous times. 


The Heritage of Unrest 
By GWENDOLYN OVERTON 


A novel of Indian warfare, free winds of 
the plains, problems of Western Empire. 


Henry Bourland 
By ALBERT ELMER HANCOCK 
A novel of interpretation. A story of a 


Comnlior > A tale of Southern pore Ey 
ion 


Arrows of the Almighty 
By OWEN JOHNSON 
A most interesting story of the Civil War, 


and what one strong man in the right 
place accomplished. 


Robert Annys: Poor. Priest 
By ANNIE NATHAN MEYER 
A story of the great uprising in England, 


and a picture of social conditions in the 
Sourteenth century. 


Richard Yea and Nay 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 


Many critics believe this to be the greatest of 
modern novels. The one book of perfect 
style tssued in. the last few years. 


The Making of 
Christopher ‘Ferringham 


By MARIE BEULAH DIX 


A vigorous and stirring narrative of ad- 
venture by land and sea. 








Each of the above, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE MACMILLAN: COMPANY 


66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 














acaiting UNIVERSALIST LITERATURE ,2% adres 


Fs WHITE, 30; West St,. Boston, M 


BZION BANNER 22..2":. 


A weekly semi-secular pa: devoted to the ex- 
tension of the Binaieas al of God and the “eo 
of man. Send for FREE sample ‘Ai 

subscription and advertising ~~ oan 
Zion City! 1800 Mi 
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EDUCATION 


California 








CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 
Miss Orton’s Classical School for. Girls. 
1m winters; sea and mountain breezes- 


Climate unsurpassed; w: 
New batletnax ings; sym: vameatum ¢ special care of health. 

Certifica’ it to Eastern Colleges. Art. Music. Pupils 
met in Chicago. 





_ Connecticut 





LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
A beautiful school for she 
after the highest New Eng 
standards, in a lovely lake and 
mountain region 


For «ircular and particulars, 
address the Principal, 


Miss Lilian Dixon, A. B., 
(Bryn Mawr and Wellesley). 





Maryland 


Somer: Chae HOME SCHOOL. es. GIRLS, 
5.N Snares = s ears es oe 
Successors to Cary and Miss 








Massachusetts 


— cea 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 





Annex 
of household practice a decided success, or catalogue, 
co. C. Bane mange Principal. 








This entire building and two annexes are required 
to accommodate the 1,800 students attending the 


Accessible to musical events of évery nature. The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 
~that money can command 

Gro. W. Cuapwicx, 


Musical Director. 





THE 
TACONIC SCHOOL, 


uff, Miss 
cary Bur 151901 a Oth ves Gear. 
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0 . For College . Graduates. 
SS each.. Located close to the 


Courts, Four hundred students ‘SCHOOL OF LAW 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, - 85th and 86th Streets, New York 





year. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean, 8. C. BENNETT, Isaac 
Riek Hall, Ashburton Place. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SUIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

Twelv me in Bog of study leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Betence: ee eee Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Ch: ry, Geology, Biles Science for Teachers, 
General Sci 

a Ee — 


and, 
For information ° cence 20s 
Remibride etc., address - Becretaty 
e, Mass. HALER, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOK YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 








, courses of ag tl ex- 





g ful college course 
team heat, 


fully Tocated, within 


sided” .~ 
and healt 
home i 





dress the president. Norton, 





Waban Hall tor Boys. 


THE WABAN SCHOOL Wiadsor Hall for Girls. 


vrepen, Mass. 9 miles from Boston. 
J.H PILLSBURY, Prin. ANNA M. GOODNOW, Assoc. Prin 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


For Gre and Young Ladies 
WEST BRIDGEWAT AS 
Academic, College Rrel paratory and Special courses. Jabeaty, 
>“ sygg ry, Art and sic Studios. Terms, $850 to $400. Cata 
Miss SaRAH E. LAUGHTON. 


THE WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 











New York 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


FOR WOTFIEN. 

Course of Study partly required, many electives. Large 
Faculty with non-resident Lecturers. Advantages for Music 
and Art. Opportunities for boating and cther athletics 
Gymnasium. Self Government. Accommodations limited. 
Send for Catalogue. Address THE PRESIDENT. 


New York, Aurora. 


The Wells Preparatory School for Girls 
Prepares for all colleges, Thorough instruction. Number lim 

ited. Healthful location. Tennis, basket-ball, boating and golf. 

Re-opens Sept. 25 Catalogue. AwnaR. GoupsmitH, B.A. 


FD gece nce School 


Boarding School for Boys. Fall Session be- 
gister 


gins! Rept. h. Illustrated re; on Seg Mn Rev. 
ames E. MacKenzir, Ph.D., Head Maste 
Dobbs Seerriois telat. N.Y. 


Wilson’s School for Boys 
Limited to twenty. Prepares for Eastern Universities and Gov- 
ernment Schools. For catalogue and information apply to 
Benj. Lee Wilson, Head Master, Fishkill-on-Hud- 
son) N: \. 


COLGATE ACADEMY 
HAMILTON, N. . 
A Sans gt em st horough scholarshi h ices char. 
r Coll ake or Scientt: ¥ ‘Bchoo ° 
— poe greanas. SJ athie' Fal —g Sept. 12 
F Ll, amarampeon, Principal, 

















FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—CITY. 


THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS, 
Conducted -under the 
by College, Columbia 
w buil for Septem! 
Superior oquipmer pment for ica) Culture, 


. Art and Manual 
THOROUGH pen oy PREPARATION. 
For circular address 
SAMUEL T. LAF A.M. 
Superintendent. 


OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Mth zo. One hour from New York. Commodious wating: 
Modern equipment. © seaman and college paratory Courses. 
Iilustrate catalogu 

Clara c. “Puller, Principal, Ossiniag-on-Hudsoo, N. Y. 











Theological Seminaries 
ns Sept. 2th, 1901. 
Toro ugh i toehaing. Sor College 


HARTFORD epee sco 
THEOLOGICAL 
Special Courses in prlarsne -—_ SEMIN ARY 


Sunday School Work. 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Prof. M W. Jacobus, Hlarttors. Conn, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Term cpene Sgt Se 26th. For catalogues or information ad- 
dress Prof. \VENS. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary 
ins Sept. 18, 1901. Full faculty. Thor- 
ough Ponetion, for college uates in all branches of theo- 
logical study. Elective System. rge Libra! rary. Buildings re- 
ont seoewstes nested by Sone oe ees 
or catalogues an ‘ormation, adi 
- PRESIDENT OF THE FACULTY. 


SUMMER HATS, 


Exclusive Styles. 


LIGHT WEIGHT SOFT AND 
DERBY HATS. 


MOST EXQUISITE Panama and Straw Hats 
ever produced. Lowest Prices. 


E, WILLARD JONES, 49 Nassau Street. 


Late Bird & Co. 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New Pork 


aoth ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1st, igot. 


Cash Capital, - - = = $$,000,000.00 
Reserve for all Liabilities, - 3,408,569.64 
NetSurplu, - - - -  - 4,267,731. 


Ninety-fourth year be; 











‘TOTAL ASSETS, - $6,676;261:34 











00.00 
569.64 
733.70 
ee 
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READING NOTICES 





PAN-AMERICAN HINT. 
Quick and Inexpensive Method. 


The great Pan-American Exposition has realized fully the 
expectations of the managers. while the great public is 
mare ~—_ pleased with the artistic and inventive displays 

rovided. 

The creative genius apparent in the architecture of the 
many buildings is without eqaal, and the effects obtained 
through the marvellous color decorations are simply 
pepe The landscape work has devolved the grounds 
into a ‘ect paradise. The exhibits are a chosen lot and 
far superior in comparison are they to those of all other ex- 







ry 

interesting, but the Expos 

is Niagara Falls, whieh is truly one of the marvels of the 
world. The Boston & Maine Railroad is making every in- 
ducement possible for the benefit of the tourist Buffalo 
from New England. The rates are the lowest—the routes 
most numerous—line the most direct, and its trains without 
question the best equipped of any from Boston. The Gen 
eral Passenger Department of the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, upon eppucetion send you a Pan-American 
Folder, which is replete in information of ‘service, and is 
yours for the asking.— Adv. 


A NEW ENGLAND TRIO. 


For years New England north from Boston has been fre- 
quented by the vacationist and health seeker, The first and 
most important feature which has made the region famous 
is the health-giving atmosphere; and this with delightful 
scenic surroundings, comfortable abiding places, an abun- 
dance of methods for diversion, coupled with unexcelled 
traveling facilities, suffice to make the territory a most 
superior and much sought prone place. 

orthern New England is really divided into three prin- 
cipal resort regions, viz.: Mountains, Sea Shore and Lakes; 
and for six cents in stamps the Genera} Passenger and 
Ticket Agent of the Boston & Maine system, Boston, will 
send you a trio of booklets, known as * Among the Moun- 
tains,” ‘‘Lakes and Streams,” and *‘ All Along Shore.” and 
with them you will get a tour book which is overflowing 
with information of benefit to travelers in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. This company issues a variety of 
illustrated descriptive books which are listed in a readable 
index, and if you want to know about them, dropa postal 
to the abov.» address.— Adv. 


SUMMER COULNESS. 


A medical contempo advises the housewife : 

‘Fill a 2-gallon jug with water, wrap in wet flannel and 
cooestonea, pour water on flannel, and place jug in open 
window. is will keep the wasee gute cool.” 

It may be asked, why wrap in nel? Why not Linen 
or Cotton? The answer is, because it is the nature of linen 
and cotton to hold the wet, while the nature of wool is to 
evaporate it This evaporation by dampened wool draws 
the heat out, so to speak. Result, cool water within. 

This explains, for one thing, why the hly porous light 
= of ee roa pak of _ 4 —— 

rwear. S a case of pers) ion does am) 
and Jaeger does the rest. . tte 





DOUBLE TRAIN SERVICE TO ATLANTIU CITY. 


Begining Saturday, June 15th, the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey and Philadelphia and Reading Railway will put on a 
double through train service between New York and Atlantic 
City, leaving Liberty Street and White Hall Terminal. For 
time of trains consult Ticket Agents,—Adv. 












gaoe 161 BROADWAY. 
| 688 BROADWAY. 
] 

— o> SIXTH AVENUE. 
Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 















































































































































- Name 
them and 


Exquisitely thin, 
temptingly light 
and creamy. 
Delicate enough 
to 
stimulate 
a poor appetite— 
substantial enough 
to 
satisfy it 
when aroused. 





THE 






OMO ons vertect 


DRESS SHIELD 


VG ODORLESS 
Ne IMPER VIOUS 
NO CHEMICALS 
NO RUBBER. 
WASHABLE 
Every Pair Warranted. 
apartenees og Be A ge 


dealer does not 
1 vow 6 Gna for samp Bairto” ° 


OMO MFC. CO. 
TIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 


W HITE SULPHUR SPRING HOTEL, 
Saratoga Lake, N. Y. 
18th Season. Boating, Bathing, Fishing. Boats free to guests. 
THOMAS C. LUTHER, Proprietor, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESTCOTT HECK YOUR 
EXPRESS CO. \/BAGGAGE. 


Executive Offices, 89 East 42d St., New York. 


Baggage checked from residence via WESTCOTT 
EXPRESS, to the BUFFALO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION, via THE MOST DIRECT ROUTES, 
and to all points on the lines of the New York Central & 
Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. R, and the 
Lackawanna R. R. and their connections. 

Branch Offices throughout New York and Brooklyn 
with telephone connections, 








rivate house, [Sark wer 
hort walk fro “Tent 


PAN-AM. dinrict, t,” car lines and b best two 


tes. For card sho xact location, full particulars, 
Eiirese b PARKE, 99 Bird ave. Buitalo, N. x. 


SUMMER 








AND ON 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
$4.00 and upward per week. 
Send 4c. postage Por Iilustrated Book. 


HOMES 
vermcrr A. W. nope Bo S. P. A., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 
N. Y., N. H. & H. RB. R. and connections. 
From Grand pave Station. 


Leave B y of 
$8:00 A. M., Hartford and Wil! Imantic ce peneinandee eek 














<ieainie ieee 
gees see eesee, 
Prirorrnses 
REREEEEEREEE 


ry 
° 
abe: 


5:00 P:M., * 
11:00 P. M., * ab 

12:60 P. M., * 

* Daily, tncludt §Stops at 125th S; 
it Bay State Li all parlor cars; fare %i, including parlor 


Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return 7 service same hours Soa by tame routes. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


ng Sunday. 














$50.00 
California 


AND RETURN 











Tickets on sale July 6 to 13; return limit 
August 31, 1901, via 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific - 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED, the luxurious 
every-day train, leaves Chicago 6.30 
p.m. Only three days en route. All 
meals in Dining Cars; Buffet Library Cars 
(with barber). Two other fast trains 10.00 
a. m. and 11.30 p. m. daily. The best of 
everything. Call on any agent for tickets 
or address 
461 Broadway, - New York\436 Vine St., = Cincinnati 
601 Chee't St., Philadelphia|507 Smithf’ Id St., Pitteburg 
868 Washington 8t., Boston|234 Superior 8t., Cleveland 


801 Main &t., - - "Buffalo| 17 Campus Martive, Detroit 
812 Clark 6t., © Chicago aK ing@t., East, Torente,Ont, 

















THE 
PICTURESQUE 
TRUNK LINE OF 
AMERICA. 


SOLID 
VESTIBULED 
TRAINS 


Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars 
BETWEEN 


New YORK, BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLS, CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 





Direct Route from All Points East and West to the 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., May 1st to November 1st, 1901. 





Trains Protected Everywhere by 
BLOCK SIGNALS. 


D. 1. ROBERTS, Gen. Pass’r Agt., New York 














road's 


BEESREERRSSS 
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GOING ABROAD ON A BICYOLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for aps Abroad.’ 


LEYLAND LINE soston ro tivenrooc. 


First Cabin, &60, upward on steamer, Splendid 
steamer “Devonian " "anew, T.00 tone, oun une Sth: ‘  Cestrian 
D tom. Jua S Nite fredian” (new), 10,500 tons, June 
vonian” ni 


000 tons, July 
FO. HOUGHTON & Co. ot Agents, 116 State St.. Boston. 


punt LINE martsise Provinces 


offers greatest diversity for a summer out- 

ing. Charming sea trips, long or short, on 
stanch, up-to-date ships. Magnificent Lake and 
Inland scenery, delightful imei The best sal- 
mon and trout fishing and caribou shooting in 
America. Hospitable people, good living, chea 
rates. Send a postage-stamp for booklets, colore 
maps, rae , telling all about it. 


A. FLANDERS. Passenger Agent, 
Atlantic Aves BOSTON 


FAST FTALIAN LINE. 


Regular tri-weekly Sailings. 
EXPRESS POSTAL STEAMERS FROM NEW YORK TO 
NAPLES-GENOA AND OTHER MEDITERRANEAN PORTS. 
Large, well ventilated Cabins. Excellent Meals (Wine Included). 
Attendance Unsurpassed. Rates, $66 and upwards. 


PROPOSED SALLAQGS: From New York 

Duchessa di Genova, = = = May 18, 8 a. m. 

Citta di Torino, = = - = June 3, 8 a.m. 

Nord America = - . = June15,7 a.m. 

Duchessa di Genova, = 2 - July 3, 9 a.m. 

Cabins can be secured b to any of the principal Steam- 
ship Agents in the Unite fi pele Jy Canada, or t M ne 

BOLOGNESI, ‘HARTFIELD & Co., 
General Passenger Agents, 
Telephone, 4161 Broad. 29 WALL§ST., NEWYORK. 








HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United honey for furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line o 


Eddy Refrigerators, Oar Standard fr 








Pantry, Beth Hail wos Stab, Feomttucn, 
Stlver-Plated Ware, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room 


Goods carefully and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attentic ition. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 41st ST. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY, 


New York, June 4, 1901. 


ar quarteriy ai dividend of ONE AND 
paid July 3, 191, to 
The transfer books will 


E. C. PLATT, Treasurer. 








Dividend No. 48. The re 
THREE-QUARTERS PE 
stockholders of record on J bn 20, 1901. 
be closed June 20 and reopened Jhly 2. 





The Plimpton Hotel, 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Extensive improvements since last year, Only hotel at 
the “Hill” having Fire Proof Elevator Shaft. Only hotel 
having gas and electricity in every room and supplied exclu- 
sively with its own pure spring water. Steam heat. Superb 
orchestra. Conducted strictly for first-class patronage. 
Open June to October. Send for Booklet. 

GILBERT JOHNSON. 


Address me care of Dixon House, Westerly, R. I. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 

and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





~.: 

































Minneapolis & st. Louis Railroad Co. 
New York, June 12, 1901. 
The Board of Directors this declared a semi- aapuelsiy givens 
of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT (2 J at the Pref 
Stock and a semi-annual dividend of TWO P ENT. QR) on th the 
Common Stock of this Comeeny. payable J uly i, ae. e Cen- 
tral Trust Company to stoc ders of reco he 29th dvy of 
June, 190i. Transfer Books will be closed Sune 20 aoe reopened 
July 16, 1901. F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF 
' WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
1% Broadway, New York, N. Y., June 17th, 1901. 
ta meeting held = day, it Sag 


RESOLVED. That & quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE 
UARTERS ERO CEN sea) a Fah n the Preferred Stock of the 
ompany pues Ges od = wy 1st, 1901, to stockholders of 


ks for the preferred stock be 
on tool, at “100 ‘o elock noon, and opened on July 
2d, 19ul, at 10:00 o'clock A 


™ Ww. SIEMON, Assistant Treasurer, 


Chicago Great Western Railway Uo. 

The Board of Directors of the Chica; 

Company have declared the semi-ann 
on the ferred A Stock for the half y 
payable on she’ Sist 
eee one ey, une, 1901. 
The transfer books of the Preferred A Stock will be closed from 
Ge close of business on the 26th day of June to the 2d day of July, 


901. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
St. Paul, Minn., June 7, 1901. 





R. C. WIGET, Secretary. 


Chicago Great Western Railway Co. 
The 18th semi-annual payment of $2 per share interest on the 4 
r cert. Debenture Stock of the Ch Great Western Railway 
ompany will be made, according to the contract pertaini to 
saia wok. = 08, the 15th day of July, 1901, to the holders of record on 
the last da y of June, 1971. 
The transfer books of the 4 per cent. Debenture Stock will be 
closed from the close of business June 22d to the 2d day of July, 1901. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
R. C. WIGHT, Secretary. 





St. Paul, Minn., June 7, 1901. 
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A Wholesome Tonic | 


Tap —_ ; 
Horsford’s 
; 
BORDENS Acid 
EAGLE Phosphate 
Taken when you are tired and com- 
BR AN D pletely worn out, can’t sleep and have 


no appetite, it imparts new life and 


CONDENSED MLK vigor to both brain and body by sup- 





























B plying the needed tonic and nerve 
m * ABOOK FOR 
ror BABI MOTHERS. food. 
Borden's Condensed Milk CoNY. | A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 
CRANE’S LEDGER eAren. 
ad inn Pen ~My: no ge el Genuine bears name “ HorsForp’s”’ on label. 
SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 











F Quality and Price Guaranteed. $4.00 Doz. a 


HENLEY GOLF BALLS 

















ny” 


























Thoroughly seasoned and (7/1 | : ==. The Best from Drive to Put. 
perfectly painted. TaN H E NLEY¥ Made in A and B Markings. 
fe 


























**A’”’ MARKING 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


A full line of long driving Socket Clubs with the shaft running through the head. 
— and Single Piece Clubs. Iron Clubs fitted with Williams’ drop forged heads. 
igh Grade Caddie Bags and Course Supplies of all kinds. 


COURSES LAID OUT 








THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO. 
\_ 313 to 317 BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK e 
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Survey of the World. 


The President de- 
cided some time ago 
that .on account of 
the principle involved, and also by rea- 
son of his desire for rest after the end of 
his second term, he would not be in any 
sense a candidate for a third term. When 
such a candidacy was recently suggested 
by the Secretary of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and Senator Depew, he 
did not feel that the time had come for 
proclaiming this decision to the public; 


Would Not Accept 
a Third Term 


but the more recent statement of Repre- 
sentative Grosvenor, of Ohio, changed 
the situation because Mr. Grosvenor is 
his intimate friend, and has been re- 
garded as spokesman of the Administra- 


tion in the House. This gentleman hav- 
ing said to the public that there had been 
“no time in our history when condi- 
tions would so justify the election of a 
President to a third term,” and that the 
time had come to “ demolish the fiction ” 
that the acceptance of a third term is for- 
bidden by “an unwritten law,” Mr. Mc- 
Kinley wrote the following for publica- 
tion, submitted it to the members of his 
Cabinet, and then, on the 11th inst., gave 
it to the press: 


“T regret that the suggestion of a third term 
has been made. I doubt whether I am called 
upon to give it notice. But there are now ques- 
tions of the gravest importance before the ad- 
ministration and the country, and their just 
consideration should not be prejudiced in the 
public mind by even the suspicion of the 
thought of a third term. In view, therefore, 
of the reiteration of the suggestion of it, I will 
say now, once for all, expressing a long-settled 
conviction, that I not only am not and will 
not be a candidate for a third term, but would 
not accept a nomination for it if it were ten- 
dered me. My only ambition is to serve 
through my second term to the acceptance of 


my countrymen, whose generous confidence I 
so deeply appreciate, and then with them do my 
duty in the ranks of private citizenship. 
“ WittiaM McKINLEY. 
“Executive Mansion, Washington, June 10, 
1901.” : 
This has been accepted throughout the 
land as a sincere and conclusive state- 
ment of purpose. The publication of it 
at so early a date indicates to some the 
President’s desire to relieve from em- 
barrassment all Republican aspirants. 
It does not appear to have been expected 
by Mr. Bryan, who was saying in his pa- 
per that a third term was “ in perfect har- 
mony with the colonial idea.” One re- 
sult of the President’s action has been the 
publication of much speculative gossip 
about possible candidates, among those 
who are thus considered being Vice- 
President Roosevelt, Governor Odell and 
Senators Fairbanks, Hanna, Cullom, 
Foraker and Allison, altho the last- 
named is now 72 years old. On the other 
side Mr. Bryan suggests for the Demo- 
crats Justice Harlan, of the Supreme 
Court, mainly on account of his eloquent 
dissenting opinion in the insular cases. 
It is also said that the Justice was in fa- 
vor of an income tax, that his opinions 
have been quite acceptable to working- 
men, and that he thinks the great trade 
combinations should be under Federal 
control. So far as his party affiliations 
can be known, he is a Republican. 
& 


The Cuban Constitu- 
tional Convention, on the 
12th inst., by a vote of 
16 to 11, accepted the Platt amendment 
without qualification, and attached it to 
the new Constitution as an appendix. At 
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a.session held on the preceding day the 
decision of our Government was made 
known in a letter from Secretary Root. 
It is reported that the letter was read at 
this session. The substance of it was, of 
course, that nothing but the acceptance 
of the entire Platt amendment without 
the explanations and _ interpretations 
which the Convention had attached to 
certain clauses of it, would be regarded 
by the President as full compliance with 
the Act of Congress; and that such com- 
pliance must precede the establishment 
of a Cuban government and a with- 
drawal of the American troops. There 
are 31 delegates in the Convention. The 
vote of the 28th ult. on the Platt amend- 
ment (with the added explanations) was 
I5 to 14. On the final vote the number 
of those supporting the amendment was 
increased to 16, a bare majority of the 
Convention, by the accession of Sefior 
Ferrer, who came over to the affirmative 
side because acceptance seemed to him 
“the best solution of the problem.” Four 
delegates were absent, but at least one of 
these—Sefior Gener, recently elected 
Mayor of Havana—was in the city. 
When the news was given to Secretary 
Root (then in Buffalo), he said: 

“Tf the Convention has adopted the Platt 
amendment it has done the wisest and most 
patriotic thing possible for Cuba. It means the 
independence of Cuba; and all that is best and 
freest in Cuba will be backed by all that is best 
in the United States.” 

The Convention is now engaged in mak- 
ing an election law. There will be uni- 
versal manhood suffrage, and it is said 
that the Australian ballot will be re- 
quired. An election of executive offi- 
cers and members of Congress cannot 
take place until ninety days after the pro- 
mulgation of the law. Probably it will 
be held before November Ist. It is un- 
derstood that our troops will remain for 
a short time, at least, after the installa- 
tion of the new executive officers, or un- 
til the President shall have been satisfied 
that the new government is a stable one, 
strong enough to preserve order and 
protect the rights of all citizens. The 
last place to be turned over to the Cu- 
bans will. be the Morro fort; and it is 
said that the garrison will be transferred 
to the naval stations for which provision 
is made in the Platt amendment. The 
final clause of the amendment calls for a 
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permanent treaty embodying all of the 
foregoing conditions or grants. Some 
think that the relations of the United 
States with Cuba will not be defined and 
established until such a treaty has been 
negotiated with the new Cuban govern- 
ment and ratified by a two-thirds major- 
ity of the Senate at Washington. 


& 
mdochiitine? The strike of the ma- 
Agreement Ended chinists has caused 
much bitter feeling 


between their union and the Metal 
Trades Association of employers. One 
result of the contest is a complete repu- 
diation of the excellent agreement made 
a year ago between these associated em- 
ployers and the union. This agreement, 
which was for a term of three years, pro- 
vided that the work day should be short- 
ened to nine hours on May 2oth of this 
year, and that all other questions should 
be settled by arbitration. A Board of 
Arbitrators was appointed, and there was 
a general belief that provision had been 
made for all differences affecting 100,- 
000 employees for three years to come. 
On May 2oth the hours were reduced to 
nine by employers in the association ; but 
the men demanded that the old pay for a 
day’s work should be continued. It had 
been agreed that questions of wages 
should be referred to arbitrators, but 


‘upon the refusal of the employers to pay 


the old day rate a strike was ordered. 
After the strike had been in progress for 
some days the association proposed that 
the men should come back, take the nine 
hours, and leave the question of wages 
to arbitration, with an understanding 
that if an increase was ordered it should 
date back to the 20th. This offer was 
rejected. A few days later the associa- 
tion’s Administrative Council declared 
the old agreement null and void because 
the men had broken it by refusing ar- 
bitration and going on strike. At a spe- 
cial convention in New York last week, 
attended by 150 of the 163 members of 
the Metal Trades Association, and more 
than 100 employers who were not mem- 
bers, a statement of future policy was 
adopted unanimously. Before the close 
of the convention 157 new members were 
received, and 114 of these are from the 
Pacific Coast. The statement of policy 
declares that the machinists’ union vio- 
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lated and repudiated the contract of 1900 
by going on strike without resorting to 
arbitration, and afterward declined an 
offer of arbitration; and that the union 
has proved to be an irresponsible body, 
with which the association can make no 
contracts that will be binding. It then 
provides for the greatest freedom on the 
part of the employing firms with respect 
to taking on and discharging men, rate 
of wages, piece work, etc. All that had 
been gained by the union previous to 
the agreement of 1900 and under that 
agreement appears to have been swept 
away, unless still granted by employers 
at their discretion. The association has 
decided to assess its members for a de- 
fense fund of $500,000, and seems deter- 
mined to maintain its position at any 
cost. The strikers have appealed to the 
Federation of Labor and also to the ma- 
chinists’ union in Great Britain. 


a 


From Zamboanga 
comes the interesting 
news that Datto Mandi, 
the most influential of the Moro chiefs 
and heir apparent of the Sultan of Min- 
danao, is proceeding to abolish slavery in 
the district under his jurisdiction, having 
published an order that hereafter no slave 
shall be bought or scold by his people. 
From the beginning Mandi has been a 
supporter of American rule; and he of- 
fered to lead his soldiers against the in- 
surgents, either as an independent com- 
mand or in association with the Ameri- 
can forces. Full reports of the recent 
engagement at Lipa (Batangas province, 
Southern Luzon), show that 200 of Mal- 
var’s insurgents attacked 50 men of the 
Twenty-first Infantry. The Americans 
killed were Captain Wilhelm, Lieutenant 
Anton Springer (West Point, ’95) and 
Lieutenant Walter Lee (West Point, 
oI). This slaughter of officers was due, 
it is said, to the presence of American 
deserters in the insurgent ranks. Gen- 
eral Cailles, the guerrilla chief, after sev- 
eral changes of purpose, has at last 
signed the terms offered for his sur- 
tender. In forming the new provincial 
governments, the Taft Commission still 
follows the policy of appointing. promi- 
nent converted insurgents where the con- 
ditions will permit. Thus, General 
Trias has been made Governor of Cavite, 


In the Philippine 
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and General Ambrosio Flores, now a 
leader in the Federalist party, is the new 
Governor of Rizal, a province formed by 
the union of Morong and Manila. The 
head of the government organized at San 
Isidro for the province of Nueva Ecija is 
Captain Kreps of the Twenty-second 
Infantry. The Treasurers of these three 
provinces are Americans. An Act or- 
ganizing the courts has been passed. 
Chief Justice Arellano is retained at the 
head of the Supreme Court, and three of 
the seven members of that tribunal are 
Filipinos. Seventeen courts of First In- 
stance have been created for the archi- 
pelago; eleven of the judges are Ameri- 
cans, and six are natives. The Attorney- 
General (L. R. Wilfley) is an American, 
but his Assistant and the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral are Filipinos. These judicial ap- 
pointments were made on the 15th, and 
those who were appointed will assume 
office this week. It is the island of Para- 
gua (population 30,000) that the Sultan 
of Jolo has given for fifty years to a syn- 
dicate represented by Prince Poniatow- 
ski, of San Francisco. The concession 
has been referred to the War Depart- 
ment, owing to questions arising as to 
the Sultan’s authority to make such a 
grant. At the trial of Captain Michael 
J. Spellman (formerly of the Sixty-nintl: 
New York Volunteers), Lieutenant Jones 
and Surgeon Welch, of the Forty-third 
Volunteer Infantry, for selling permits 
for exports of hemp from the closed ports 
of Leyte, Surgeon Welch gave to the 
Government his share of the spoil, and 
testified against his two associates. Re- 
ports from Rome say that Cardinal Gib- 
bons will soon return to this country, 
bearing proposals from the Vatican for a 
settlement of the question concerning the 
religious orders in the Philippines and 
their lands. The Pope, it is said, desires 
that the property shall be administered 
for the benefit of the Church, but is will- 
ing that it shall be so administered by 
American religious orders or by the 
American Government. The transport 
“ Thomas ” will sail for Manila from San 
Francisco on July 23d with 570 American 
teachers on board, and 156 will go on 
other ships before that date. War De- 
partment records show that up to April 
17th the American forces had obtained 
possession, by capture or surrender, of 
31,415 insurgents, 11,346 rifles, 80 field 
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pieces, 618,000 rounds of ammunition and 
19 tons of powder. 


a 


In the Imperial Act 
which constituted the 
Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia the provisions for the election of 
the first Parliament were devised on an 
exceedingly liberal basis. It was pro- 
vided that in each State the qualification 
of electors for the more numerous 
branch of the local Legislature should be 
their qualification to vote for both Sen- 
ators and members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and that the method of con- 
ducting State elections should apply to 
the Federal election. Pending the adop- 
tion of a uniform franchise and electoral 
law this was perhaps the simplest and 
most convenient plan, but its effect was 
that the six States, while executing a 
common operation, did so in as many dif- 
ferent ways. Each of them voted for six 
Senators as a unit, but the representa- 


The Parliament 
of Australia 


tion in the House of Representatives was. 


graduated in proportion to population, 
and in four States members of that 
House were chosen by separate electo- 
rates. In two States women voted on 
an equality with men, in one case con- 
tingent voting was allowed, in another 
a modification of the Hare system of 
counting was adopted, and there were 
other variations. Single voting and the 
ballot were universal, but in some cases 
the proportion of informal voting papers 
was very large. The diversity of plan af- 
forded a number of useful object lessons 
as to matters of detail. The net result is 
that the majority in both chambers will 
consist of experienced politicians, but the 
average of talent is not considered equal 
to that of the convention which framed 
the Constitution. The lines of cleavage 
in.the several States were not identical, 
for while the tariff was the burning ques- 
tion in New South Wales and Victoria, 
Queensland was much more concerned 
over the employment of colored labor, 
and neither of these questions troubled 
Western Australia very much. The 
consequence is that both the great par- 
ties profess to be satisfied with the issue. 
The Barton Ministry claims that it will 
have a sufficient working majority, and 
the supporters of Mr. Reid are confident 
of the strength of the opposition. 


On June 11th the Queen Regent 
Christina, accompanied: by the 
young King, opened the Span- 
ish Cortes. The occasion was of 
unusual interest, for the reason that 
this is the last time the Queen will 
perform the function. The new 
Cortes has been elected for five years, 
and Alfonso, who attains his -ma- 
jority next May, will then assume sov- 
ereignty. After referring to this fact the 
Queen in her opening speech announced 
several important measures which will 
be submitted to the Cortes. The neces- 
sity for reorganizing the army and navy 
was acknowledged, the intention being 
to secure an efficient rather than a large 
army and to promote naval construction. 
The currency also demands reform, and 
the Treasury should be placed on a basis 
that would enable it to dispense with pa- 
per and repay the advances made by the 
Bank of Spain. She pronounced the for- 
eign relations of Spain satisfactory, and 
declared that the Government would de- 
vote itself specially to cultivating good 
relations with the Spanish-American 
countries. Already steps had been taken 
toward concluding commercial treaties 
with Argentina and other South Ameri- 
can States. As regards clerical matters, 
it was proposed to amend the Concordat 
in the interests of economy and to sup- 
press some of the dioceses. Further- 
more, a bill was to be introduced dealing 
with the religious orders, and declaring 
which were legal and which should be 
tolerated. In connection with this speech 
from the throne should be considered the 
recent utterances at Leon of General 
Weyler, now Minister of War. The 
audience was largely clerical, and Gen- 
eral Weyler took occasion to explain the 
various military projects he intends to 
execute. Among other things he will 
furnish employment to the many. officers 
who stood on the inactive list at the end 
of the Spanish-American War and who 
have.been drawing their pay for the rea- 
son that their partisans in the Cortes, 
with the help of the Clericals, would 
have overthrown any Government that 
attempted fiscal retrenchment at the ex- 
pense of the army. General Weyler de- 
clared that the fortifications of the Bel- 
earic Isles would be his first care, and 
after that those of Cadiz and Cartagena. 
Military instruction, he said, would still 
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be obligatory upon all Spaniards; those 
who purchased exemption would, never- 
theless, be obliged to pass four months in 
regimental service in their own localities 
and would constitute a reserve force. 
Theological students would come under 
the same category as those who pur- 
chased exemption. 


& 


Among the _re- 
ligious tend- 
encies in Spain 
‘that are expressive of the feeling of dis- 
‘content with the spirit and management 
‘of the Catholic Church must be reckoned 
the anti-clerical movement, with head- 
‘quarters at Barcelona, and led by the 
priest, Don Segismundo Pey-Ordeix. 
The leader, who is also editor of the 
Nuestra Revista, in an interview in the 
Temps states that he began his work in 
1898 by the publication of articles against 
the influence of the orders and the 
bishops controlled by them, and that he 
immediately became the object of the at- 
tacks of the Jesuits, He declares that 


-Anti-Clerical Movement 
in Spanish Church 


hundreds of Spanish priests sympathized 


with him and aided in the publication of 
a journal, El Rubion, established to ad- 
vocate reform ideas within the ranks of 
the clergy, but later suppressed by the 
bishops. An appeal to Rome only sus- 
tained this decision, and then the Nuestra 
Revista was started. The writer says: 


“What do we want? We want to save 
Spain and the Church. The movement is of 
a general character. It will soon embrace all 
Spain. We have on our side two bishops of 
Catalonia and several in other parts of Spain. 
Our object is easily understood. We are anti- 
clerical, but we want to remain Catholics, and 
good Catholics. We desire only to reform the 
discipline and the inner organization of the 
clergy. We honor the dogmas, and even if 
we do have some doubts concerning a few of 
them, these are problems that can be solved 
later. For the present we demand the follow- 
ing: Separation of State and Church; the re- 
form or the suppression of the Jesuits and the 
other monastic orders; the transfer to the 
State of all the possessions of the Church 
that are not strictly needed for purposes of 
culture. .We aim at the establishment of an 
independent Spanish Church, which shall stand 
under the immediate control of the Pope; all 
other rights of Rome are to be transferred to 
the national clergy. We demand the con- 
tinual participation of the laity in the affairs 
of the Church, so that the Church may be the 
continuous and complete expression of the 
popular will, i.e., we demand the election of 
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the bishops and of the higher ecclesiastics by 
the people and the clergy. This is our present 
ideal; I say purposely * our present,’ because 
every day will bring new duties and aims.” 


Recently this same Don Pey-Ordeix 
delivered an address in the city of Ma- 
taro that clearly outlined the principles 
underlying this anti-clerical program. 
He spoke as follows: 


“Clericalism is the negation of philosophy 
and of history, the falsification of theology 
and the real and true embodiment of the 
Antichrist. Tell all who ask about our move- 
ment that we do not purpose to fight Christ, 
but to resist the Anti-Christ; that not the Free 
Masons, not the Mohammedans, nor any 
Christian sect, as some theologians would have 
us believe, but that Catholics and persons high 
in the Church are those who indeed say much 
about Christ, but who falsify his words and 
true Christianity. There are but two religions, 
a democratic and an undemocratic religion; 
Christ and Antichrist.” 


The Revista has now been published 
a number of months, but the boldness of 
its utterances will no doubt cause it to 
share the fate of its predecessor. In 
this connection it is interesting to hear 
what the editor states concerning his ex- 
perience with his superiors. He pub- 
lished an issue of El Rubion containing 
nothing but extracts from such classical 
Catholic writers as Massillon, Savan- 
arola, Saint Gregory, and even a former 
article by the Bishop of Barcelona him- 
self—all without signatures or sources. 
This issue was condemned by the Bishop 
as heretical! 
SJ 


Italy has long had her eye 
on Albania, which lies op- 
posite her Adriatic harbors 
of Brindisi and Bari, for with Albania 
subject to her she would control the Adri- 
atic Sea as if it were an inland lake. On 
the other hand, Austria has also been en- 
deavoring to reach down along the east- 
ern shores of the sea for her own advan- 
tage. Recently Signor Guicciardini de- 
clared in the Italian Parliament that the 
situation there was critical, and that if 
any outbreak occurred Italy was pre- 
pared to look out for her own interests, 
and would not play the puppet to any 
Power whether of the first’ or second 
rank. The expectation is that, in case of 
any general rising against the authority 
of the Sultan in Macedonia, Italy will 


Albania and 
Crete 








take advantage of the occasion to seize 
Avlona and Durazzo, the two ports of 
Albania. At present the influence of 
Italy is stronger than that of Austria in 
that region for several reasons. For one 
thing, Crispi and other prominent Italian 
statesmen have family connections 
among the clans of Upper and Central 
Albania. Then, too, the Miridites, the 
most numerous of these clans, are Cath- 
olics, and in this way connected with 
Rome. The Albanians themselves would 
prefer autonomy under the sovereignty 
of the Sultan; but when the final rear- 
rangement of the Balkan States occurs, 
Albania and Macedonia will probably 
pass from Turkish control. Russia is 
opposed to any extension of Austria’s 
power down the coast, so that Italy 
stands in fair way to gain her ends. It is 
not unlikely that the fétes at Toulon, in- 
asmuch as they looked to a loosening of 
the Dreibund and to a drawing closer 
of France and Italy, strengthened Italy 
in her determination to extend her influ- 
ence, if possible, across the Adriatic at 
the expense of Austria——Another mem- 
ber of the old Greek world is now at- 
tracting attention. Prince George has 
opened the Cretan Assembly, and the 
event has passed off without demonstra- 
tion against the Powers. It will be re- 
membered that just before the election 
of this Assembly the ambassadors of the 
Powers at Rome decided that any mani- 
festation on the part of the Cretans in fa- 
vor of union with Greece would be in- 
opportune at the present moment, and 
they proposed a prolongation of the pres- 
ent provisional system of government 
without assigning any definite term to the 
High Commissioner’s mandate, which, 
under former arrangement, expires next 
December. Prince George, the High 
Commissioner, is himself enthusiastically 
in favor of uniting Crete with Greece. 
Before the Assembly he recounted his 
journey to the European capitals last 
winter undertaken in the hopes of per- 
suading the Powers to authorize a change 
in the status of the island. To these re- 
quests he could report only a negative 
reply. The Prince was cheered as he 
left the chamber, and a resolution was im- 
mediately passed asking the Powers to 
put “the crown on their noble and phil- 
anthropic work ” by granting the desired 
union with Greece. 
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Mr. Arthur J. Evans has re- 
ported to the London Times 
further discoveries in Crete 
of a most interesting nature. Through 
his excavations at Knossos he has laid 
bare large portions of-a prehistoric build- 
ing which forms the true “ Labyrinth” 
of ancient tradition. The palace is of 
vast extent, and includes a mumber of 
courts ; it was, in fact, a complete village 
in itself, besides being the residence of 
the king. In one place the foundations, 
which are composed of small blocks ap- 
parently unique in structure, attain the 
surprising depth of 23 feet. One of the 
piazzas gives access to a spacious bath 
or tank, lined with fine gypsum slabs 
nearly 7 feet in hight, and approached 
by a double flight of steps flanked by a 
breastwork and columns. There is no 
visible inlet or outlet for the water, and 
slave labor was probably employed to fill 
and empty the basin. This northern re- 
gion of the bath is separated by a terrace 
wall from a series of large magazines, 
ten in number, in addition to the eight 
discovered in earlier excavations. In 
the southernmost of these magazines the 
huge stone jars stood in double or single 
rows in unbroken order from end to end. 
One magazine contained a remarkable 
deposit of inscribed linear tablets; and 
here was found what must be regarded 
as a royal standard of weight. It is 
made of red porphyry-like limestone, 
perforated toward its summit for suspen- 
sion, and is carved all over with cuttle- 
fish in relief, their coiling tentacles af- 
fording the same protection against 
fraudulent reduction as the stamp of a 
coin or the milling of its edge. Evidence 
was forthcoming of the existence of at 
least one upper story above these maga- 
zines; and on the upper floor level were 
found fragments of painted vases in a 
style which for combined beauty and 
largeness of design surpasses any known 
ceramic fragments of the Mycenean age. 
Here, too, fallen from the walls, were 
parts of fresco paintings, which in their 
original design contained a series of 
zones with human figures from about 
one-fourth to an eighth of natural size. 
They supply a wholly new version of the 
costumes of Mycenean Crete. The men 
wear long tunics, while the wing-like 
ends of long shawls or plaids hang down 
behind their shoulders. Still more re- 
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markable is the head and bust of a lady, 
the colors of which, and notably her bril- 
liant vermeil lips, are almost untouched 
by the hand of time. She wears a high 
blue dress looped up in front and bunched 
up behind with ribbonlike bands—the 
bows, loops and streamers giving the 
whole something of the aspect of a Bot- 
ticelli. Many signs remain of the wealth 
of the ancient palace. For instance, on a 
fragment of fresco relief found near the 
throne room are seen the thumb and fore- 
fingers of a man, beautifully modeled, 
holding the end of a beaded gold neck- 
lace with pendants in the shape of ne- 
groes’ heads in the same material. This 
African subject indicates the quarter 
whence the gold itself was obtained, 
whether from Nubia, the Egyptian 
“Eldorado,” or from the more western 
oases of Libya. Of contact with Egypt 
there has come to light an important 
monument which dates back to the early 
part of the second millennium B.C. This 
is the lid of an alabaster vase finely en- 
graved with a cartouche containing the 
name and divine titles of Khyan. It is 
said that the name of this king is not an 
Egyptian word; he is often entitled 


“ruler of foreign peoples,” and he seems 
to have held sway over the mysterious 
Hyksos invaders of the Nile Valley. 
About three yards from the same spot 
there came to light a fine Babylonian 
cylinder of lapis-lazuli mounted with 
gold, and representing mythological sub- 


jects. This is the first authentic instance 
of the discovery of a Babylonian cylinder 
in the Aegean world. On the floor of a 
large chamber were found pieces of ivory 
and crystal, which belonged to a large 
board over a yard in length—undoubt- 
edly the royal draught-board. The 
framework was of ivory, perhaps orig- 
inally supported on wood, the board hav- 
ing perhaps also acted as the lid of a box 
to contain the men. The surface of the 
board formed a kind of mosaic of ivory, 
partly coated with gold, and crystal bars 
and plaques backed with silver and blue 
enamel—the Homeric Kyanos. At one 
end were a series of medallions arranged 
like those of the Egyptian draught- 
boards, such as that found in the tomb of 
Queen Hatshepsut. This is followed by 
a kind of labyrinth of ivory and crystal, 
to which again succeed four large elab- 
orately jeweléd medallions and nautil- 
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uses of ivory and crystal. The whole 
was inclosed in a frame of marguerites 
in relief wrought in the same materials. 
In another court remains are now com- 
ing to light which show that here, too, 
was a chamber adorned with painted re- 
liefs of human subjects. An admirably 
modeled thigh and leg of a man, and an 
arm and breast, perhaps belonging to the 
same figure, must certainly be taken to 
represent the highest level ever reached 
by Mycenean art. There is, as usual, a 
tendency somewhat to exaggerate the 
muscular display, but the human form is 
here seen as it was never again portrayed 
till the greatest age of Greek sculpture 
some ten centuries later. In this bril- 
liant combination of the modeler’s and 
painter’s skill we may recognize the mas- 
terpieces of the craft associated with the 
legendary name of Dedalus. There are 
various indications that much of this fine 
work was performed by artists within the 
palace itself. In one place lies a large 
vase of veined marble-like stone, but only 
roughly shaped out. The sculptor was 
apparently at work on it at the moment 
of the destruction of the palace. 


& 


It is an old saying, ex 
ortente lux, but for any one 
seeking accurate informa- 
tion of the state of affairs in China, that 
Empire would seem to be the source of 
darkness. It was generally supposed 
that at least the amount of the indemnity 
demanded— 450,000,000 taels—was set- 
tled. Now it transpires that not even 
this matter is finally determined, and the 
question of how the money is to be raised 
is still entirely uncertain. The Powers 
generally seem united firmly in asking 
as much as it may be possible to get, but 
will not cede any point one to the other 
when their interests differ as to the means 
of payment. Meanwhile China suffers 
for their stubborn lack of concord. Some 
days ago the United States proposed 
that the whole dispute be submitted to 
the international court of arbitration at 
The Hague, but the proposition found 
no favor, and at present does not seem 
feasible to the Government at Washing- 
ton itself. America refuses for consti- 
tutional reasons to join any compact of 
the Powers to guarantee conjointly a 
Chinese loan. England for reasons of 


The Chinese 
Question 
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policy makes the same refusal. Lord 
Lansdowne has made a statement to Par- 
liament on the subject, declaring that 
without guarantee China’ cannot issue 
such a loan as is proposed, while, on the 
other hand, any joint guarantee by the 
Powers will introduce grave interna- 
tional difficulties. England’s proposal 
accordingly is that China issue bonds, 
and that each separate Government act 
as it pleases in regard to guaranteeing 
these bonds. Lord Lansdowne said he 
was willing to agree to a revision of the 
duties which should bring them up to a 
full 5 per cent. ad valorem. How impor- 
tant to the United States is the question 
of keeping down the Imperial customs 
duties may be seen from the last report 
of . Consul-General Goodnow from 
Shanghai. Mr. Goodnow constructs his 
own table of imports and exports, and 
comments thereon as follows: 


IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED StTATEs In 1900. 


Article. 
Drills........ ..- 
Jeans 
Sheetings 


Article. Value. 
Machinery..... - $837,500 
Household stores.. 375,000 
Beer, wine, etc. ... 


Clocks and watches 56,250 
Sundries. acres 1,500,000 


$18,542,352 





EXPoRTs TO THE UNITED STATES IN 1900. 


From— Value. 
Shanghai.... ... $12,851,183.66 
Canton (nine months) 

Amoy (nine months) 
Foo-Chow (nine months) 
Hankow (nine months) 
Tientsin (nine months) 


Che-Foo (nine months) 61,811.15 


$19,588 ,318.24 


“ According to the above figures, the United 
States buys more goods from China than does 
any other nation, and her total trade with 
China, imports and exports, equals that of 
Great Britain (not including colonies), and is 
far ahead of that of any other country.” 


Js 


are a 


Japanese financiers 
good deal worried over what 
seems to them an unhealthy 


Japan and 
Formosa 
inflation of business in the Empire. In 


1895 the total amount of capital invested 
in agricultural, commercial, industrial 
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and financial companies was $124,999,- 
000, against $340,360,000 in 1899. They 
fear that the general business enthusiasm 
aroused by the pouring into the country 
of the Chinese indemnity after the war 
has led to an expansion not justified by 
the material development of the country. 
It is interesting to turn from Japan her- 
self to the Island of Formosa, where she 
is trying the experiment of a colonial 
government. There the Japanese policy 
is to turn to their own account all the re- 
sources of the land, and the result has 
been so to upset business conditions as to 
endanger the prosperity of the island. 
Foreign concerns cannot stand against 
houses subsidized by the Government. In 
particular, Chinese capital has withdrawn 
largely, and, in addition to that, some 
50,000 Chinese people have emigrated. 
Japanese to the number of 20,000, more 
than half of whom are women, have come 
in to take their places. But they do not 
seem able to maintain the prosperous 
state of the island. The burden of de- 
veloping the resources of the land falls 
chiefly on the Government. A railroad is 
building which will possibly cost the 
Government something like $22,000,000, 
and is expected to make travel easy from 
one end of the island to the other. But 
harbors must be built as well as railroads 
if commerce with the outer world is to be 


‘ encouraged. At present the roadsteads 


where the ships lie are not only incon- 
venient for landing goods, but are ex- 
posed to the high winds as well. Besides 
the direct supervision of trade by the 
Government, a bank has been established 
to exploit Formosa which apparently has 
Governmental support behind it. To- 
gether the Government and the bank 
have taken control of the sugar and cam- 
phor industries, which formerly were un- 
der the management of private capital. 
Opium was farmed out under the old ré- 
gime, so that no change is noted here. 
Tea exports, chiefly to the United States, 
which amount to $3,000,000 annually, 
are now so ordered as to pass for the 
most part through Japan, and an export 
duty is charged on every pound not car- 
ried in Japanese bottoms. Dr. Goto 
Shumpei, who has been intrusted with 
the administration of the colony, is re- 
garded as well fitted to carry through this 
plan of Government control. 





Mistakes of Professional Reformers. 
By the Hon. Bird S. Coler, 


COMPTROLLER OF THE City oF New York. 


HENEVER a few prominent citi- 
zens of a municipality, or a sub- 
stantial body of the voters there- 

of, become dissatisfied with the political, 
social or material conditions under which 
they live and seek a change for the better 
such action is now almost universally 
designated as a “ Reform Movement.” 
The word reform has been so much mis- 
used and abused in this connection that 
the mere utterance of it in connection 
with politics, or public affairs, is more 
likely to provoke ridicule than serious at- 
tention. This condition is unfortunate, 


but it exists to an extent that should com- 
mand the serious attention of all intelli- 
gent students of municipal affairs who 
sincerely and unselfishly desire to bring 
about a better political, social and civic 
status in the large cities of the country. 


The time has come when the real 
friends and supporters of honest, intelli- 
gent and progressive municipal govern- 
ment cannot longer afford to ignore facts 
or excuse mistakes. They must postpone 
the study of theories while they deal with 
conditions. Reform has suffered delay 
and provoked ridicule because it has too 
often been subordinated to the folly of 
well meaning but injudicious friends. 
Every large city in the country, New 
York perhaps more than any other, is 
suffering from the audacity and mistakes 
of a small coterie of professional reform- 
ers. 

Applying the term “ professional re- 
formers ” to those well meaning but nar- 
row-minded men who are constantly agi- 
tating for the correction of political or 
social conditions in large cities, their mis- 
takes are so apparent to the public and so 
fatal to the end in view that the wonder 
is that these men go on year after year in 
the same useless and hopeless way. It 
seems they cannot learn from experience 
or accept a new idea, but must blunder 
along the mistaken way of denunciation, 
often blocking and delaying progress to- 
ward better civic conditions. These men 
are always against something, never for 


anything. Their only policy is destruc- 
tion ; their platform is denunciation. The 
science of government or finance is to 
them a closed book. They consider them- 
selves competent to cope with any propo- 
sition without the experience or prepara- 
tion. Being better than all in their own 
opinion, they think that whatever they 
may conceive is infallible. 

In every large city we find banded to- 
gether in social organizations or clubs 
with a semi-public purpose a number of 
citizens who, as a whole, are rather proud 
of the designation, usually applied in 
ridicule, of “‘the better element.” At 
frequent intervals these men, in person, 
or through hired agents, make a hasty 
and superficial examination of some par- 
ticular political condition, or some de- 
partment of the city government, find 
something wrong, somebody corrupt or 
incompetent, and they at once inaugurate 
a “reform movement.” Their movement 
is invariably aimed at some particular 
party or person, or at some isolated situa- 
tion that does not fairly represent munic- 
ipal affairs as a whole. They assail and 
denounce with violence and persistence, 
and in all sincerity promise honesty and 
economy if they can gain control of the 
government. Their constructive declara- 
tions always begin and end with honesty 
and economy. They seem to believe that 
the vast and complicated machine of mu- 
nicipal government may be properly reg- 
ulated and operated by the policy implied 
in those two words. 

At the outset such reformers make a 
fatal mistake. Admitting their perfect 
honesty and nobility of intention, their 
actions invariably prove their utter ig- 
norance of the work they have under- 
taken. Asa rule they have little or no 
general knowledge of the vast social, po- 
litical, industrial and economic condi- 
tions and problems involved in the regu- 
lation of all the affairs of a great city. A 
slight disturbance at one point has re- 
vealed to them the fact that the water of 
a pool is foul and unclean. They prompt- 
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ly seize sticks and poles, disturb the pol- 
lution below the surface, turn some of it 
up to the light, scatter the poison, then 
retire to the safe seclusion of their indi- 
vidual respectability, leaving the dis- 
-turbed water to settle back to its former 
condition. 

Constructive and intelligent reform 
would leave the discovered pollution con- 
cealed under the surface while it devised 
a complete and practical scheme of engi- 
neering that would clean and purify the 
entire pool by draining out the poison 
and the introduction of pure and fresh 
water. The political or civic condition 
of a city is usually judged by its worst 
feature, and municipal government is 
never successfully reformed or perma- 
nently improved piecemeal. You can- 
not have honesty in one department, cor- 
ruption in another, intelligence in one 
board, ignorance in another, and class the 
government as a whole as fair or me- 
dium. To improve a city government it 
must be improved as a whole. The im- 
provement may be slow, it is certain to be 
slow if it is enduring, but it must extend 
all along the line. Gain a little this year, 
a little more next, but keep gaining, and 
let no feature of the system be neglected 
in the general betterment. 

With some show of reason the name 
of reform in the government of the great 


cities of this country has come to be re-’ 


garded as synonymous with bigotry and 
intolerance, a reputation fatal to the best 
efforts of the wisest men. The Blue 
Laws of Puritan New England and the 
intolerance of the egotistical virtue of 
Pharisees can never again be successful- 
ly enforced or peaceably endured in the 
great cities of America, where all races, 
creeds and social conditions are so large- 
ly represented in the population, and each 
is a political factor strong enough to 
command consideration. The reformers 
who would make their own standard of 
personal virtue the public standard, and 
limit personal liberty to their own hori- 
zon of unreasoning intolerance, are so 
many stumbling blocks, delaying the real 
improvement of political and social con- 
ditions in large cities. Personal liberty 
without license must be preserved and 
extended rather than suppressed. The 
spirit that demands it is dominant in pop- 
ulation and voting strength in every large 
city, and ill advised attempts to curb or 
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suppress that spirit will result in out- 
bursts of vice and crime dangerous to 
good order and fatal to good govern- 
ment. 

The professional reformers, when they 
enter politics, present platforms built of 
stale platitudes which, reduced to their 
substance, mean something like this: “ We 
would suppress gambling and the social 
evil, eradicate vice of all kinds, enforce 
all Sunday laws, make the city good and 
virtuous. by force, reduce expenditures 
and taxation and conduct the public busi- 
ness honestly and economically.” 

The first three propositions are impos- 
sible to a very large extent until human 
nature itself is changed. The absolute 
enforcement of the Sunday law is not de- 
sired by nine-tenths of the population. 
The fifth is absurd, and the others may 
mean anything or nothing, therefore the 
entire platform of the professional re- 
former is a mistake, or a mass of unrea- 
sonableness and impossibilities. 

Economy in city government does not 
always consist in reducing taxes and ex- 
penses. The true economy in municipal 
business consists in getting the best value 
for the money expended, not always in 
spending less. An administration that 
reduces expenses and taxes may be in the 
end infinitely worse for a city than one 
that is apparently extravagant, but gets 
good value in the expenditu ‘e of money. 
The policy of reduction is purely a nega- 
tive policy. Any large business house 
can reduce its expenses, but it is not al- 
ways good business to do so. 

In the City of New York, to be more 
definite, there are some features and de- 
partments of city government where the 
mere reduction of expenditures would be 
foolish if not criminal. A city with vast 
natural resources, public franchises and 
utilities that can be converted into profit- 
able investment,, cannot afford to be 
hampered in development by a mere un- 
reasoning decision to spend less money. 
True reform must have a constructive 
and progressive policy. The great edu- 
cational interests of a city like New York 
must not be managed upon a basis of 
merely saving money in the budget. The 
parks, museums, art galleries and li- 
braries might as well be closed as ad- 
ministered on the principle of spending 
less on them from year to year. 

And the great charities of the city 
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the never ending fight to save the waste 
humanity, ever pouring out of crowded 
habitations and the mills of unfortunate 
environment—to save that humanity 
while it is young and train it into ma- 
terial for intelligent citizenship—there 
is a field for true reform, a task for the 
combined effort of constructive states- 
manship and broad philanthropy. The 


reform that will succeed must be a move- 
ment with a broad and liberal policy for 
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building up, not a mere negative force to 
stop progress in order to show a smaller 
expense account. It must be a movement 
broad enough to embrace all the vast and 
complicated interests that must be wise- 
ly managed in order to produce better cit- 
izenship as well as better politics and 
cheaper government. The spirit of in- 
tolerance and narrow minded economy is 
not reform. 
New York City, 


The Father of the Family. 


By Mary Armstead. 


[Married women do not like this story. Several of them have read it in manuscript and they say it is absurd. 
Men, however, have thought it rather good and so have the mothers of married sons,—AvuTHOR. ] 


HE Archers had a new house. 
There were a great many other 
things which they wanted and did 

not have, but still they had the house. 

Ten years ago, when the children were 
all small, Mrs. Archer had suddenly an- 
nounced that it was absolutely necessary 
that they should have another house. 
The little folks were in bed and their 
father and mother were reading in the 
cozy sitting room. It was certainly 
small, but it was attractive and home- 
’ like, with its dainty muslin curtains, its 
few well chosen pictures, and the pretty 
chairs and books. 

“Why should we want another house, 
my dear? The rooms, with the excep- 
tion of this one, are large, and I thought 
we had as many as we need.” 

Anna Archer sat upright in her chair 
and closed her book with a slap. 

“They are barely medium size, George, 
and we have not one more than is neces- 
sary. The children are small now and 
they can be crowded, byt when they are 
older they. will want more room and it 
isn’t good for people to be huddled, any- 
how.” 

A slight shade passed over Mr. Arch- 
er’s face. 

“T did not know that the children were 
crowded,” he said, “ Janie and May have 
the nursery, and the boys are in the next 
room, isn’t that it? I should think they 
would be comfortable.” 

'“ They are comfortable now, but in a 
few years they each will wish a room and 


“house some time. 


.you remember. 


there will be no way, except to give up 
the two guest rooms. No, this house is 
too small, and it is time to think about 
another.” 

Mr. Archer put down his paper. 

“Of course we would not fill the 
guests’ rooms, but we might add to this 
I do not see how we 
could build. I should be glad to gratify 
you, but the children must be educated, 
A good education is 
better than a handsome house, Anna.” 

“But there is no reason why they 
should not have both,” she answered. “ I 
shall be glad to be more economical for 
several years, and I believe it will be pos- 
sible to build a suitable home. I forgot 
im tell Sara I wished liver for break- 

ast.” 

As his wife left the room, George 
Archer leaned back in his chair and 
sighed. He had started to say that peo- 
ple do not build homes, that they merely 
build houses, but Mrs. Archer had 
flashed out of the room and he was glad 
that he had not said it. 

Anna Archer had one decided and un- 
common faculty. She knew when she 
had said enough, and having reached that 
point, she had no desire to prolong the 
conversation. Having told her husband 
that she thought it necessary to the well- 
being of the family that they should have 
a new house, there was no more to be 
added and she suddenly remembered that 
she wished liver for breakfast. 

She was an honest, honorable woman, 
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with just a touch of hardness in her na- 
ture, but that had not appeared when 
George Archer married her thirteen 
years before, at least it had not appeared 
to him. She was not regularly hand- 
some, but she was sufficiently good look- 
ing. He had thought her beautiful and 
had been very deeply in love with her, be- 
ing thetypeof a man who could love deep- 
ly. As time passed his first enthusiasm 
changed into a sober affection with which 
his wife was quite satisfied. Indeed, she 
was not conscious of the change, not be- 
ing given to drawing delicate distinc- 
tions. Before she married George Arch- 
er she was very fond of him and she was 
so still; but her love made not up her 
life. That was made up of her house- 
hold affairs, a woman’s club, and the va- 
rious organized charities to which she 
belonged. She was what the world 
would call a good wife. The house was 
pretty and attractive, the meals were 
never late, and the children were thor- 
oughly trained in manners and morals. 
And yet, as she sat in the evening with 
her husband, they cared to talk but little, 
she being absorbed in her embroidery and 
he in his paper. 

George Archer was five feet ten inches, 
and when he was a college boy a great 
many silly girls had raved over his clear- 
cut features and his brown eyes. His 


manners impressed one always by their’ 


chivalry and his eyes by their earnest- 
ness. Ever since he left college he had 
been junior partner in the firm of Arch- 
er & Archer, which firm was a prosper- 
ous one, but had by no means made a rich 
man of him. 

He had married young and had never 
cared seriously for any one but Anna 
Whiting, so if, as time went on, he was 
forced to find his greatest pleasure in his 
books and his little daughter Janie, there 
was. no conscious yearning for what 
might have made his home more home- 
like and life in general sweeter. 

Happily he did not reflect that his na- 
ture was largely poetry and his wife’s al- 
together prose. It had never occurred 
to him to question his lot or to think that 
it might have been different. 

When Mrs. Archer returned, her hus- 
band had thrown aside his paper and 
was leaning back with his hands clasped 
in front, the tips of his forefingers to- 
gether, and the other fingers interlaced. 
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He often sat so when pondering over 
things. 

His wife picked up the paper, and laid 
it across his knee. Then she put her 
hand.on his shoulder, saying: “ Don’t 
you think it can be managed?” 

He looked up at her with an expres- 
sion full of kindness and affection, and 
answered, “I hope so, Anna, I hope so. 
At least we shall try.” . 

No one who knew George Archer 
would have said that he was very easily 
influenced. On the contrary, he was 
most resolute for what he considered 
right, but he would have deemed it un- 
kind to refuse even to consider what his 
wife had said. 

Heretofore he had thought it all he 
could do to support his family in com- 
fort and lay aside something toward the 
more expensive part of his children’s 
education, but perhaps he had not been 
doing all in his power. Lately he had 
felt languid, but a man with four small 
people to think for had no right to give 
way to such feelings, so in future he 
would put forth greater effort. 


II. 


From this time small retrenchments 
began and continued in the Archer fam- 
ily. Instead of getting new ones, Mrs. 
Archer turned her gowns and retrimmed | 
her bonnets, Janie’s dresses were made 
over for May, and Henry’s trousers were 
shortened for Jim. A seamstress was 
employed to come to the house spring 
and fall, that being the least expensive 
way of having garments put together. 
The family did not look less well-dressed, 
for Anna Archer had the valuable knack 
of making old things look new, and she 
now bent all her energies in that direc- 
tion. 

One day Mr. Archer said to her: “I 
don’t see how you manage on so little. 
The bills are not half what they used to 
be, but I see no change in our manner of 
living.” 

“ Oh, I am a very clever woman, you 
see, and perhaps after a while I shall be 
able to live on ‘ nothing a year,’ like the 
illustrious Becky.” 

No one could say that Anna Archer 
did not economize faithfully, but small 
economies do not quickly result in large 
sums, and the way was not made much 
smoother for her husband. He stayed 
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longer in his office and made numerous 
small investments, the results of which 
he began to watch with feverish anxiety. 
There came about this time a new ex- 
pression into his eyes. To their habitual 
earnestness was added the intensely anx- 
ious look of a man striving toward a goal 
which he feels by no means sure of reach- 
ing. 

To expect that Anna Archer should 
notice the change in her husband’s face 
would have been to expect too much of 
her, for nature had not endowed her 
with the power of noting keenly changes 
of expression. 

The Archer children were Henry, 
aged twelve; Janie, aged ten; May and 
James, who had the honor to be the same 
age, and were seven. The first baby had 
been christened Henry and called Harry 
in memory of his father’s brother, who 
had died at the age of fifteen, but the lit- 
tle Harry developed into a reserved, se- 
date child with very regular features. 
His father looked in vain for the faintest 
trace of likeness to the glad, impulsive 
boy, with his wide, laughing mouth and 
strong but irregular features. 

“TI think Henry a much handsomer 
name than Harry,” Mrs. Archer re- 
marked one day when her eldest son was 
four years old, “ suppose we call him by 
his real name,” and Mr. Archer, feeling 
sure that the boy lacked the generous na- 
ture of his young uncle, consented at 
once. 

So the dear name ceased to be used so 
inappropriately, and the eldest scion of 
the house of Archer was thenceforward 
to the world what he was on the parish 
register—Henry. 

Janie Archer was the most winsome 
little girl, and from the time she could 
reach out her small arms and smile at 
him, she and her father were dearest 
friends. 

May was what could be called a 
“nice” child, but she did not care for 
petting, tho there was a certain attract- 
iveness about her womanly little ways. 

James, who, in spite of his mother’s 
preference for “ real” names, was inva- 
riably called Jim, was a sturdy boy and 
had few thoughts beyond out-of-door 
games. 

A rainy day when there was neither 
marbles, nor leap-frog, nor hop-scotch, 
was one of misery to Jim. He would 
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wander over the house with a large 
frown on his small face, and took no in- 
terest in anything but watching the 
clouds and kicking the furniture. 

The Archer children loved their fath- 
er and mother with the average amount 
of affection implanted in the heart of a 
child for its parents, but none of them 
except Janie ever got beyond that. They 
were’ from training respectful and obe- 
dient, but they were by nature self-cen- 
tered and from the time that each one 
began school he had his own little world 
of friends and amusements into which 
the others did not enter. 

But for them an affectionate father 
worked and planned and took little time 
for anything else. 


III. 


A few years after George Archer 
reached the conclusion that he must make 
money faster, and when the strained, 
preoccupied expression had become his 
habitual one, a great joy came into his 
life. The child who was to be all that 
he had hoped for his eldest son, the child 
who was the breathing image of his lost 
young brother, the child who seemed a 
very sunbeam, came to fill every want 
that his heart could feel. 

It so happened that the little fellow 
was given his father’s name. The chil- 
dren had many and spirited discussions 
and had suggested everything from John 
to Gustavus Adolphus, but when the 
child was five weeks old he was name- 
less. Just at his time Mr. Archer’s sis- 
ter, a very lively person, made a flying 
visit to the household, and when the 
youngest member thereof was brought 
in triumph for her inspection she im- 
printed a light kiss on the tiny, roseleaf 
face, saying, “How do you do, little 
George?” “His name ain’t George,” 
answered Jim, “ he hasn’t got any name.” 

“Oh, well, it ought to be, if it isn’t,” 
she said gayly, and from that day the 
baby’s name was undisputed. 

Ah. but he was a bonny boy, and his 
father’s heart was bound up in him. On 
this child, with the crisp golden hair and 
the deep gray eyes, and the loving heart, 
was lavished all the tenderness which 
might have been his mother’s had she 
cared for it, and the hopes which would 
have been for his brothers had they 
seemed to justify it, 
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When George was five years old his 
mother wished to send him to school, but 
his father answered quickly: “I prefer 
to teach him. Just send him to the office 
every day at eleven.” 

Mrs. Archer liked what she called 
“regular ways of doing things,” and she 
would have preferred a kindergarten, 
but she rarely opposed her husband, so 
this plan was adopted. 

Every morning at eleven the door was 
flung wide open and turning from his 
desk, Mr. Archer would see in the door- 
way an erect little figure, cap in hand, 
and would hear Georgie’s sweet treble 
voice announcing blithely, “ Here I am.” 

This little ceremony never varied or 
fell in disuse. Never once did he enter 
without the beaming smile, and never 
once did he miss the glad look on his 
father’s face and the hand outstretched 
in welcome. 

He had a chair close to his father’s, 
and with his elbows bent, and his atms 
spread wide on the desk, he soon learned 
to work quietly at his little tasks, while 
the tired man of business looked over ac- 
counts and read important letters. At 
one o’clock the two went home, hand in 
hand, to lunch, but their business hours, 
as the child called them, were perhaps the 
happiest of the day for both. 

By the time that Georgie made his first 


attempt to read and write the English. 


language his brother Henry was a grave 
young man of twenty-one, and studying 
medicine. He had that most objectiona- 
ble adornment, a faultless mustache, and 
was most particular about the creases 
in his trousers and the block of his hat. 
In spite of this slight tendency toward 
dudism, he was a fair student and in due 
time the faculty awarded him a diploma 
and thought no more about him. 
Janiehad developed into a very graceful 


girl and her father was very proud of her. 


success at school and infinitely pleased 
that she read Emerson and Carlyle in- 
stead of Marie Corelli and Ouida. 

May and Jim were at school—a co-ed- 
ucational affair which flourished in the 
town—and they were completely ab- 
sorbed in their schoolmates, their debat- 
ing society and their tennis club. 

In spite of the large demands upon 
George Archer’s income, the build- 
ing fund had slowly increased and at the 
end of ten years the first spadeful of 
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earth was turned up to lay the founda- 
tion for the house. 

Mr. Archer was more enthusiastic over 
it than he had thought he could be, but 
it was simply because Georgie was so. 

There was one small room, just op- 
posite his father’s, designed for the little 
boy, who had many talks with the archi- 
tect about it. He had taken extreme de- 
light in selecting tiles for his own fire 
place and admired extravagantly the 
brown and white squares, which, when 
put together, represented numerous long- 
legged birds flying in all directions. 

“We shall have the house for Henry’s 
home-coming and for Janie’s marriage,” 
remarked Mrs. Archer with much satis- 
faction. 

“So we shall,” her husband replied, 
“and for Georgie’s eighth birthday,” 
laying his hand fondly on the boy’s head. 


IV. 


“And Haran died before his father in 
the land of his nativity.” 

The newspapers of the town faithfully 
chronicled the fact that the Archer house 
was finished, “the handsome house on 
Lindon street,” they called it. They also 
stated that it was understood that the 
marriage of Miss Jane Latimer Archer 
to Mr. John Austin, Jr., would take place 
early in June. 

It all happened as the papers had fore- 
told, and Mrs. Archer in her more ele- 
gant surroundings was as happy as she , 
was capable of being. 

By the time the family was fairly set- 
tled after the move, and each one by dili- 
gent search had regained his personal be- 
longings, Henry came home with the 
right to put M.D. after his name, and 
Janie’s marriage followed almost imme- 
diately. It was a full-dress function, and 
furnished a pleasing excitement to the 
family. Mrs. Archer, in a handsome 
gown, all lace and jet, thoroughly en- 
joyed taking Henry’s arm and walking 
the length of the crowded church. 

Behind her, in a Fauntleroy suit, came 
Georgie with the small sister of the 
groom. Jim was much elated at being 
one of the ushers, and May was hand- 
some and conspicuous as a maid-of- 
honor. The bride entered with her fa- 
ther. She was very lovely, the conven- 
tional white satin and veil seeming to en- 
hance her fair, hazel-eyed beauty. 
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As George Archer stood at the left of 
his daughter and a little behind her, it 
might have been noticed that his face 
was very white, his erect figure thin, and 
that his dark eyes contrasted strongly 
with his perfectly gray hair. During the 
greater part of the brief service he 
looked at the white-robed clergyman and 
seemed to listen intently to the words that 
gave this much-loved daughter to the 
keeping of another; but after a time he 
turned his eyes to the pew where little 
George stood and immediately their ex- 
pression became one of satisfaction. 
Only leave to the human heart what it 
loves best and it will not grieve over 
much or be lonely very long. 

The child was evidently drinking in 
the beauty of the scene—the beauty made 
by the bride’s shimmering satin, the pro- 
fusion of smilax and roses, the subdued 
light, the soft unceasing music. But 
even as he watched the boy, whose gray 
eyes were shining with delight, a sharp 
jealous pang shot through George Arch- 
er’s heart. He looked into the distant 
years which should have made an old 


man of him and wherein Georgie, grown 
to man’s estate, should learn another love 


than that for his father. It was but an 
instant’s pain and then the certain, hap- 
py present, holding the radiant boy, took 
the place of the dreaded future, holding 
the visionary bridegroom. 

Little do we know what to fear. A 
‘ few short months from the day that 
George Archer had thought bitterly of 
his son’s possible marriage, he sat in 
dumb agony clasping the lifeless hand of 
the child whose heart had been filled 
with love for his father and. whose little 
life had been made glad and complete by 
his father’s love for him. The sharp ill- 
ness had been very brief, and from the 
first Mr. Archer did not leave the room 
where Georgie lay. 

And now, when the fever was gone, 
the moaning hushed and the restless toss- 
ing over, he still sat by the beautiful, 
peaceful little figure. At the last, when 
he knew that it was the very last, he 
stooped and kissed the shining hair, the 
brow, the eyes, the sweet curved mouth, 
and when he had left the room six young 
fellows who had known and petted 
Georgie bore him reverently away. 

When the others returned from the 
spot where the child lay under the pure 
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white flowers, his father had gone back 
to the sacred room and there Janie found 
him. He sat by a table with his head 
bent upon his folded arms, and the rays 
of the setting sun fell «pon his hair, 
which had turned white so early. He 
was quite calm, but when he looked up, 
the unspeakable wo in his eyes made 
Janie give a little cry and draw his head 
against her. 

“ Janie,” he said after a while, “ Ja- 
nie, my child, tell them not to speak to 
me of him.” 

* 2K * o’ * ok 

For a time there was a great change 
in the Archer household. The members 
of it stayed together more and showed 
more affection for each other than they 
had ever done before, and, realizing dim- 
ly that the blow fell heaviest on their 
father, they showed him many little at- 
tentions which touched him greatly. 

Anna Archer was not much with her 
husband during the first days of their 
grief, because hers was of a different 
sort from his. It was not violent, and 
his was. She wrote it down on the tab- 
lets of her memory that men were very 
singular indeed. 

After a few weeks Janie returned to 
hér new home; Henry began to practice 
medicine as diligently as the public 
would allow; Jim and May settled back 
in their school life; Mrs. Archer re- 
sumed the responsibilities of her estab- 
lishment, and the winter passed about as 
usual for them. 

Mr. Archer, going back to his office 
two days after Georgie was taken from 
him, turned carefully, and tenderly the 
leaves of the worn little text-books, and 
then locked them in his drawer. The 
chair in which the little fellow had al- , 
ways sat he now put at his own place, 
and these slight changes being made, he 
went on as best he could with the work 
of life. 

In May the weather became suddenly 
and extremely warm, and on one of these 
oppressive days Mr. Archer was carried 
unconscious from his office to his house. 
Mrs. Archer had gone to a distant city 
to hear Henry address a medical society ; 
Jim and May were off on a visit to the 
country, and Janie had come to “ take 
good care” of her father, as she fondly 
told him. When George Archer slowly 
opened his eyes, they rested first on the 
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physician standing at one side of the bed 
and then on Janie kneeling at the other. 
The doctor had feared to leave him, but 
now he went softly and hurriedly from 
the room. “ I have sent for the others,” he 
said to Janie, when he returned, but the 
sick man seemed not to hear. He was 
not looking at either of them now, but 
lay perfectly still among the pillows. 

Presently he began in a low, clear 
voice, as if speaking to himself: 


“O Paradise, O Paradise, 
Who doth not crave for rest——” 


and then his eyes closed again. 
“ Shall I sing it for you, father?” Ja- 
nie asked imploringly. 
“Yes, sing it,” he said faintly, but 
without opening his eyes. 
“O Paradise, O Paradise, 
Who doth not crave for rest, 
Who would not seek the happy land 


Where they that loved are blest? 
Where——” 
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The sweet soprano voice rang out 
bravely, but now it could go no further, 
and sobbing bitterly, Janie bowed her 
head upon her father’s hand. 

But even as the lines were ended the 
brave, tired spirit had passed, “ where 
they that loved are blest.” 

* * * * * * 

And so at last George Archer rested. 
His wife wept for him sincerely and 
dried her tears shortly; Henry divided 
his time pretty evenly between the prac- 
tice of medicine and that of driving fast 
horses ; May soon left school and enjoyed 
a very popular young ladyhood; Jim en- 
tered college and played football indus- 
triously ; even Janie, after the first sharp- 
ness of her grief was past, lived very 
happily with the good young fellow who 
was her husband. 

It was understood that Mr. Archer 
had left his family well provided for, 
but as for him, he rested. 


The Russian Situation from the Inside. 


By J. W. Bienstock, 


Memser St. Peterssurc Bar, Lecat ApvIsSER To Russian Empassy at Paris, Paris Corresponpent Le Courier 
oF Moscow anp Le Droit or St. PETERSBURG. 


T St. Petersburg on the 4th of 
March a terrible tumult took place 
in front of the cathedral of Ka- 

zan. The soldiers and Cossacks armed 
with their “ mogarka ” (cowhide whips) 
fell upon the crowd, and all around were 
heard the cries and curses of men and 
women, trampled under the horses of the 
Cossacks, and groans from the wounded 
and dying. 

Similar scenes took place about the 
same time in all the great centers of Rus- 
sia, in Moscow, Kiev, Kharkov, Odessa, 
Kazan, Ivanov, Vosnieziensk (the Man- 
chester of Russia), €éverywhere the same 
protests from the crowd; everywhere the 
same violence from the Cossacks ; every- 
where wounded and dead. 

Among the dead, wounded and ar- 
rested were found students particular- 
ly, both men and women, journalists, 
Liberals, professors belonging to the 
universities, in other words, the intel- 
lectual element of Russia. But the events 
of the 4th of March have quite a differ- 


ent character from the ordinary student 
troubles which occur almost regularly in 
Russia; and the difference is that this 
disturbance, breaking out from the uni- 
versity walls, took place almost in the 
street. The students who were at the 
head of it won all the sympathies of the 
crowd, and were supported by the work- 
men, who this time mingled with them. 
ln fact, so thoroughly has the student 
movement been transformed into a so- 
cial and popular one that we find people 
of all grades of society among the rioters. 

What does this mean? Have these 
disturbances broken out at the same mo- 
ment by chance? Is it a conflagration so 
ignited secretly by a skillful hand? Is it 
a tumult or a revolution? 

To answer these questions we must go 
back a little. In February, 1899, dis- 
turbances took place at the University 
of St. Petersburg, caused by a notice 
posted by the president on the walls of 
the university. The 8th of February is 
the anniversary day of the establishment 
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of the University of St. Petersburg, and 
every year on that date, in spite of the 
fact that it is forbidden by the Univer- 
sity Statutes of 1894, the students hold a 
reunion in one of the halls. Now this 
year, 1899, the president, M. Sergueve- 
vitch, in the notice which he posted, 
threatened the students with punishment 
and police interference if they held the 
reunion. On the 6th of February the 
students assembled to consider the proj- 
ect of sending flowers to the funeral of 
Felix Faure. The idea was given up, al- 
most unanimously. The poster of the 
president was torn down amid applause 
from the students, in presence of the in- 
spector of the university. Furthermore, 
the assembled students decided to pro- 
test vigorously against the president who 
took upon himself the duties of a police- 
man, and to express this protest on the 
8th of February, when the president 
should take his chair. ; 

This demonstration assumed much 
larger proportions than any one expected, 
the president was hissed, and the out- 
cries continued for a quarter of an hour, 
so that he was obliged to retire. The 
students then agreed to leave the univer- 
sity in small groups in order not to at- 
tract attention from the police. But 
what was their astonishment to find the 
university already surrounded by police 
and troops. In spite of their protests and 
demands, they were refused permission 
to pass, and, the commotion increasing, 
the officer who commanded the detach- 
ment of Cossacks gave them orders to 
charge the students. The assault was 
very violent, and a large number were 
wounded. 

These facts were the signal for a se- 
ties of outbreaks in the universities of 
Moscow, Kiev, Varsovie, in the schools 
of forestry, bridges and highways. Pu- 
pils of thirty-three schools for higher ed- 
ucation decided to cease attending classes 
until the arrested students were released 
and the expelled students allowed to con- 
tinue their studies. Partial satisfaction 
was accorded them the 20th of February, 
by the nomination of a special commis- 
sion, by the Czar’s decree, presided over 
by General Varmovsky (the Minister of 
Public Instruction), to examine into the 
causes of the university troubles and the 
means of remedying them. General 
Varmovsky was invested with full pow- 
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ers; he made a very careful inquiry, 
questioned many professors, students and 
eyewitnesses of the disorders, and in his 
report concluded that the riots were ex- 
clusively due to lack of tact on the part 
of the president of the university, M. 
Serguevevitch, and the brutality of the 
police. This report, in spite of all cen- 
sory measures, was soon known through- 
out Russia, and aroused hopes. What 
was the astonishment and indignation of 
all Russian society when, in reply to Gen- 
eral Varmovsky’s report, there was pro- 
mulgated the famous “ Provisory Regu- 
lation ” concerning the penal incorpora- 
tion of the students into the army. 

This “ Provisory Regulation” plays 
so important a part in the history of the 
late trouble that a few lines must be given 
to it. 

The idea of the provisory regulation 
originated 20 years ago. It was con- 
ceived in the fertile brain of M. Pobie- 
donostzev, the ingenious Procureur-Gen- 
eral of the Holy Synod, but in the begin- 
ning it was still more radical. At that 
period M. Pobiedonostzev proposed to 
send refractory students into disciplinary 
battalions without any legal proceedings. 

The Emperor, Alexander III, ap- 
pointed a special commission to con- 
sider measures to be taken against the 
university troubles and the plan of Pobie- 
donostzev. The plan of M. Pobiedonos- 
tzev was rejected as impracticable; in- 
stead the commission proposed to incor- 
porate immediately into the army the stu- 
dents expelled from the universities and 
schools. The 30th of January, 1884, the 
Emperor Alexander III again ordered 
this subject to be examined by the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, and his two brothers, 
the Grand Dukes Vladimir and Alexis, 
as well as his uncles, the Grand Dukes 
Michael and Nicholas, took part in the 
deliberations. The result was unfavor- 
able to the authors of the plan. Fourteen 
members of the Council (out of 20), all 
four grand dukes, the Minister of War, 
Navy, Chief of Staff Baranov, the Secre- 
tary of State Nicolai, pronounced abso- 
lutely against this penalty. In the long 
discussions the Council pointed out that 
the incorporation of students into the 
ranks as a punishment would be an out- 
rage to the honor of the army; that the 
guilt of those taking part in the disturb- 
ances is variable, and the same punish- 
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ment should not be inflicted upon all ; that 
this measure is in glaring opposition to 
justice and equity, and will have no other 
result than that of excessively irritating 
young men against the Government and 
facilitating, for those among them who 
are contaminated by the anarchistic spirit, 
a very dangerous propaganda among the 
soldiers. ‘These words had a certain ef- 
fect, and the proposition of M. Pobie- 
donostzev was modified: and remained 
buried in the archives. 

The Minister of Public Instruction, 
Bogoliepov, formerly professor and 
president of the University of Moscow, 
a protégé and creature of the Procurator- 
General of the Holy Synod, drew the 
plan from the dust and put it into prac- 
Contrary to the decision of Gen- 
eral Varmovsky M. Bogoliepov opposed 
the application of this measure. First, 
he wished the approval of the Council of 
Ministers, none of whom desired to take 
the responsibility, and since the grand 
master of the university advocated it 
they left it to him to apply or not the pro- 
visional regulation. In this way the 
verbal process of the Council of Minis- 


ters was made out and M. Bogoliepov, 
much irritated at this decision, wrested 
a consent from Nicolas II, who signed 
the verbal process of the Council of Min- 


isters. Thus the famous ukase of the 
29th of July, 1899, was instituted: “ Pro- 
visory Regulations for the military serv- 
ice of students in the higher schools ex- 
cluded for collective disorder.” 

Article first of the regulations men- 
tions the incorporation into the regiments 
(in spite of all the exemptions of law) 
of students for any kind of disorder. 

Article second declares the institution 
near every school of a council composed 
of the Curator of the school district, the 
President, members of the University 
Council who attend to discipline, repre- 
sentatives of the Ministers of War, of the 
Interior and of Justice. 

It was the official introduction of the 
police within the university walls, and 
Bogoliepov ought to pay for this shame- 
- defiance of public opinion with his 
life. 

The decree promulgated, its coward- 
ice and cruelty struck every one so for- 
cibly that no one could think it would 
ever be applied. At the beginning of 
I9OI some ordinary student disturbances 
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took place in the University of Kiev. The 
cause was the displacement of one law 
professor by another one, an ignorant 
man whom the students detested. This 
incident excited a commotion, which 
lasted a week, and was finally quieted. 
But a few weeks later excitement was 
again aroused. Seven hundred students 
assembled to judge a revolting act done 
by two drunken students. The promot- 
ers of this meeting and of another which 
followed it were slandered before the 
university administration, four students 
were condemned to imprisonment, and 
others to lesser penalties. But the stu- 
aents were angry at this repression, and 
organized a newmeeting, which was more 
noisy still. They decided to request the 
presence of the president in order to ask 
from him the return of two comrades, ex- 
pelled for refusing to go to prison, and, 
second, the abolition in the future of the 
prison penalty. As the president refused 
to come the students concluded not to 
separate until they had obtained satisfac- 
tion. All was quiet untu eight o’clock 
in the evening, but at that hour the doors 
were suddenly opened, and the assembly 
hall was filled with policemen and Cos- 
sacks. The commander of the police 
force cried in a loud voice: “ The presi- 
dent has given me his orders, I am your 
president now.” All the students pres- 
ent at the meeting were arrested, and 
later judged. For the first time the 
strange tribunal, composed of professors 
and police, acted in conformity to the 
ukase of the 27th of January, 1899, which . 
aroused the indignation, not only of all 
Russia, but of all. the civilized world. 
The tribunal devoted many sessions to 
the affair, and declared all the students 
present at the last meeting guilty. Near- 
ly 400 were condemned to be incorpo- 
rated into the army for various terms. 

The Minister of Public Instruction, 
who, according to the ukase, judged as a 
last resort and without appeal, softened 
this cruel decision. Only 187 students 
were incorporated into the army: 

The reply to this decision was the up- 
rising in St. Petersburg on the 4th of 
March, and those which followed in 
every city we have mentioned, or where- 
ever the unanimous cry, “ Down with the 
Provisional Regulation,” arose. Even 
the highest circles, even the colleagues 
of the Minister Bogoliepov were indig- 
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nant at the application of this measure. 
When some students were sent away 
from St. Petersburg, accused of having 
participated in the disorders of the 4th of 
March and condemned for this fact to 
military service, no one was allowed to 
come to say good-by to them at the sta- 
tion; but the Minister of War, General 
Kouropatkine, appeared there. He or- 
dered the students to be drawn up in line, 
approached them, and pronounced these 
characteristic words: 

“ Gentlemen, you must, unfortunately, enter 

the regiments, not voluntarily, but as a punish- 
ment; I regret it profoundly; I hope, neverthe- 
less, that you will submit to the exigencies of 
discipline. I shall permit you to have beds to 
yourselves and give you permission to write to 
me personally if you are oppressed. I have 
given my orders to the chiefs of the battalions 
in which you will be put. I advise you to con- 
duct yourselves well, for. it is determined to 
liberate you in September if favorable reports 
are given of you. I wish you a pleasant jour- 
ney. 
The Minister of Finance, M. Witte, in 
the report which he gave to the Emperor, 
calls this measure cruel and unjust. But, 
in spite of it, reaction, in the person of M. 
Pobiedonostzev, triumphed. 

The provisional regulation then and its 
application are the immediate causes of 
the university troubles. The oppression 
of the students by this wicked measure 
shocks the calmest and most conservative 
minds. The universities occupy an ex- 
ceptional position in Russia. In Europe 
and in other countries they are simply 
places for study, nothing more. If the 
young men are not entirely indifferent to 
what is going on in the political world, 
they go little beyond the expression, 
more or less forcible, of their sympathy 
for this or that idea. In Russia it is en- 
tirely different. The universities and 
higher schools are centers of the most in- 
tense political life, more ardent than any- 
where else.. The last political process, 
in fact, proved that the great majority of 
those who are struggling for the cause 
of liberty belong either to the university 
youth or to those who have scarcely be- 
gun their academic studies. This is, 
without doubt, rather surprising to a 
Frenchman or an American, but upon ex- 
amination of contemporary history we 
shall find analogous, if not identical, ex- 
amples in other countries where despo- 
tism abuses its power, for youth, which 
may lack ability and experience, rarely 
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lacks courage and self-denial. It was 
seen in Italy at the epoch of the Mazzini 
conspiracies, in Spain at the time of 
Riégo and his quiroga, in Germany dur- 
ing the period -of the Jugendbund, in 
Austria during the insurrection of 1848. 
The disturbance of the center of political 
activity among the youth is more strik- 
ing in Russia than elsewhere, because the 
causes which have led to the movement 
have always been more powerful and of 
longer duration than in any other coun- 
try. 

As we said at the beginning, one of the 
most characteristic facts of the present 
disturbance in Russia was the union of 
the students and workingmen ; the share 
of the workmen led by students in the 
struggles. It is not a long time ago, 
scarcely fifteen years, since the troubles 
of the University of Moscow; the work- 
men then turned against the students and 
helped the police in their cruel work. But 
times are changed; now the workmen 
are moved by sympathy; oppose an ear- 
nest resistance to the forces of the police 
and soldiers. The Russian workmen, al- 
tho not yet organized as in the west, tho 
they have few rights, not even that of 
striking, represent, nevertheless, a force, 
an element very accessible to revolution- 
ary ideas, ready to take by force what is 
refused them by good will. Little by lit- 
tle, thanks to a remarkable power of re- 
sistance, to a certain discipline, to a 
perseverance of demand, the workmen 
have obtained the abolition of night work, 
the reduction of the hours of work to ten 
and a hali a day, and strikes, in spite of 
the terrible repression to which they are 
subject, have become very frequent. The 
Government has suddenly seen a force 
arisé with which it must reckon, and 
which cannot be quelled by “ mogarka,” 
and it has shown an incredible deference 
to it. In April, 1896, the Minister of 
Finance in a circular to the shop in- 
spectors wrote, “ The workmen must be 
kept under the paternal surveillance of 
the manufacturers,” and in June of the 
same year after the great strike at St. 
Petersburg, in which 200,000 workmen 
took part, the same Minister of Finance 
wrote another circular in which he spoke 
of the “just claims of the workmen,” 
and the intentions of the Government, 
“to which are equally dear the interests 
of the workmen and the manufacturers.” 
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The inspectors of the factories asserted 
to the workmen that the Government had 
a strong desire to ameliorate their lot, 
and that the law reducing their hours of 
work would soon be passed. The prom- 
ised law was promulgated on the 2d of 
June, 1897. The commission which elab- 
orated this law, and whose president was 
the same Pobiedonostzev, allowed it to be 
understood that the need of this law was 
closely connected with the increase of 
discontent, threatening to become more 
serious among the workmen. It is true 
that in this famous commission, repre- 
sentatives of the Holy Synod, a number 
of official personages and manufactur- 
ers were introduced, but not a single rep- 
resentative of the workmen was invited. 
This law in regard to the hours of work 
was entirely to the profit of its patrons, 
under its exterior aspect in favor of the 
workmen. But if the ignorant mass of 
workmen, according to M. Pobiedo- 
nostzev have no clear ideas as to the man- 
ner in which the laws are made, they 
know how they are carried out, and the 
agitation of the workmen immediately 
after the promulgation of the before men- 
tioned law became more and more 
marked. In 1898, for example, 1,434 
strikes were counted in Russia, and 
about the same number in 1899. Edu- 
cated to revolutionary ideas, which the 
Russian Nihilists have brought them 
during the past twenty years, “ going 
among the people,” as they say in Rus- 
sia, disguising themselves in order to en- 
ter the shops as workmen, this discon- 
tented mass are nearly ready to come out 
in the street and ally themselves to any 
revolutionary movement. That is pre- 
cisely what took place in February and 
March of this year. For the first time 
intellect and labor, oppressed by the same 
yoke, found themselves side by side, 
urtited for one object. 

One fact more which has ‘given these 
disturbances a peculiar character and a 
special bitterness is the excommunication 
of Count Leo Tolstoy, which in- 
creased the general indignation. If the 
popularity of Leo Tolstoy is great every- 
where, it may be called unlimited in his 
native country. No writer has ever had 
such influence on his generation. He en- 
joyed the esteem and admiration of uni- 
versity circles, of the nobility and of the 
working class, among whom his stories, 
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Bible tales and articles upon education 
have been spread by hundreds of thou- 
sand copies by the Posednik house. The 
foolish act of the Holy Synod, the ex- 
communication of the grand old man, has 
accomplished just the opposite of what 
was proposed. Instead of lessening the 
popularity of Tolstoy, in place of draw- 
ing admirers away from him, the Holy 
Synod has increased his moral power 
and influence, which even before were so 
great that the Russian Government, in 
spite of its autocratic character, never 
dared attack Tolstoy, who did not spare 
it the most bitter truths and defied it 
openly. 

The coincidence of riots at the same 
moment and at different points in Rus- 
sia, among the centers of workmen, as 
well as in the universities, in Southern 
Russia, and even on the borders of the 
Caucasus, has also important bearing on 
the character of the troubles. The Rus- 
sian Government, in its official com- 
munications and non-official notes trans- 
mitted to the foreign telegraph offices, 
tries to convince every one that it has 
discovered a vast plot, that many of the 
principal leaders are, or will be, arrested, 
and that order will then follow and be 
re-established everywhere. This asser- 
tion of the existence of a plot is wholly 
false. The celebrated Minister of the 
Police, Touché, said : “ Every Minister of 
the Police must have a small plot in his 
portfolio.” This is what the Chief of 
Police at St. Petersburg, General Klei- 
gels, replied to an interviewer : “ General, 
will you not order your subordinates to 
be less cruel?” asked the reporter. “ On 
no account ; that will destroy my prestige. 
On the contrary, I shall ask rewards for 
those who display most severity during 
this disturbance.” ‘“ But, General, allow 
me to say that it will only increase the ex- 
citement of the crowd and the students.” 
“T know it, but the excitement, as you 
call it, serves to point out the dangerous 
persons. It is not a bad thing to have 
these commotions occur sometimes. 
Then men show themselves in their true 
light ; hypocrites are throwing off masks, 
thanks to the late troubles. I under- 
stand now hundreds of men whom, for- 
merly, I thought worthy of confidence. 
Now I feel much more tranquil, since I 
know who are my enemies, and that fa- 
cilitates the establishment of order.” 





THE RUSSIAN SITUATION FROM THE INSIDE 


The worthy General deceives himself 
when he calls the present events riots. 
Can a movement be called by this name 
in which are joined in the same indigna- 
tion workmen, students, women, old 
men, members of the Imperial Council, 
and the army? We say of the army be- 
cause if it has taken an active part in af- 
fairs, it has abstained, as much as possi- 
ble, from doing so. In spite of the for- 
mal orders of their chiefs, many officers 
refused to shoot upon the crowd, others 
refrained from giving such orders to 
their subordinates. If the present man- 
ifestations cannot be called revolution, 
because the people still lack chiefs ca- 
pable of directing their movements, it is, 
in any case, a great awakening of public 
opinion in Russia. It is the manifesta- 
tion of a state of mind full of menace, the 
sowing of seed which will find a soil 
everywhere ready, at the top and bottom 
of the social scale, especially at the bot- 
tom. The Russian people are illiterate, 
it is true, but good sense is well devel- 
oped among them ; they are well prepared 
by their history and social organization 
to adopt ideas of liberty. 

In fact, the Russian people from the 
dawn of their history are grouped in 
communes, and the Russian peasants, in 
a particularly autocratic country, enjoy 
an autonomy almost as great as that of 
the rural communes of Switzerland or 
Norway, an autonomy which even serf- 
dom, introduced artificially by Boris 
Godounov, was not able to destroy. 
Emancipation by legisiation has intro- 
duced some changes into this rural self- 
government, but has been obliged to re- 
spect the commune itself, which the gen- 
eral assembly, composed of all male 
adults, directs and which names the mir. 
The mir, in the minds of the peasants, is 
the supreme authority and safeguard of 
the public weal; the peasant has unlim- 
ited confidence in the mir. “ What the 
mir wishes, God wishes,” is a popular 
saying. Other proverbs repeat and con- 
firm the idea. This rural autonomy 
contrasts strikingly with that which pre- 
dominates in the higher classes of the 
country. Beneath the people are essen- 
tially republican and democratic, above 
is despotism, and the whole administra- 
tive organization is dominated by the 

rinciple of strict bureaucratic control. 
is state of things explains the strong- 
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ly pronounced tendency of the Russian 
people to hold themselves completely 
outside the State. On one side the peas- 
ant is in the presence of the mir, incar- 
nating for him justice and fraternity, on 
the other of official Russia, represented 
by the functionaries of the Czar (Tchin- 


-ovnik), his magistrates, his police, his 


administrators, personifying, in the 
course of centuries of Russian history, 
venality, rapacity and violence. “It is 
better,” says the peasant, “to be guilty 
before the mir than innocent before the 
judge.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
greater part of the Russian nation and 
the upper classes form two contiguous, 
but entirely distinct currents; the peas- 
ants live in their Lilliputian republics, in 
their communistic villages like the snail 
in its shell; for them official Russia, that 
of the Tchinovnik, is only a strange horde 
of conquerors, who have descended upon 
the country, and from time to time send 
their agents among them to extort pe- 
cuniary and blood tribute, in the form of 
imposts to pay and recruits for the army. 

But, above all, for the peasant, is the 
Czar, and the Russian peasant is edu- 
cated to adore this Czar, for whom he 
hears prayers read every Sunday in the 
church, where he does not fail to go. But 
for him the Czar is an ideal being, su- 
pernatural, a sort of special divinity and 
protector of Russia. He does not see or 
know him, he only knows the Tchin- 
ovnik, and that he hates with all his soul. 
In France formerly it was said, “ If the 
King knew it.” They do not then revolt 
against the Czar, and it would be difficult 
to lead them to do so, but they are ready 
to do anything against the Tchinovnik. 
That is why a social revolution, in spite of 
their love for the Czar, will find ground 
well prepared among the peasants. 

As for the upper classes, nobles, the 
middle class people, and even function- 
aries, they are all also prepared to adopt 
ideas of liberty by a long martyrology of 
Russian revolutionists, starting from the 
Decembrists, who, by thousands, paid 
with their lives for spreading ideas of 
liberty. 

The present troubles have. incontest- 
ably shown that civic sentiment has in- 
creased among the Russian people. It is 
not yet formed, the shape of the revolu- 
tion is not yet determined, but the ground 
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seems -ready. Nevertheless, there is yet 
time for Russian autocracy to ward off 
this revolution by introducing the liberal 
and necessary reforms which are clearly 
pointed out in Count Tolstoy’s beautiful 
letter to the Czar and his advisers. 

The reactionary party continually an- 


swer every call for liberal reform from. 


the people by saying that the Russians 
are still ignorant, that they are not pre- 
pared for free institutions. To this we 
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reply in the famous words of the present 
leader of Russian reaction, M, Pobie- 
donostzev, in 1863; he was then the lead- 
er of the Liberal party. In addressing 
his adversaries in regard to the plan for 
new tribunals in Russia, he said: “ If the 
laws are just they are always suitable.” 
It is impossible to- believe that, in any 
case, in no matter what epoch, men can 
be prepared for evil and not ripe for good. 


Paris, FRANCE, 


Russias Conscience. 
By Emile Zola. 


HAT which is taking place in Rus- 
sia stirs the universal conscience, 
and he is no free thinker who does 

not make common cause with these Rus- 
sian youth, so studious, so eager for 
truth and liberty, and whom a despotic 
government wishes to pen up like a 
flock of sheep. But are not these fright- 
ful events, this heroic uprising and this 
atrocious repression necessary phases of 
evolution? While declaring our indig- 


nation at seeing thought treated to lashes 
of a whip, like a slave, ought we not to 
rejoice at this sudden breath which has- 
tens revolution in one of the last great 
empires? It seems as if absolute power 
may from thence receive a blow whose 
consequences, perhaps, will be decisive. 
And therefore, while giving my paternal 
sympathy to the Russian students, I ex- 
press my joy in seeing them leaders in the 
good fight for human emancipation. 
Paris, FRANCE, 


Arlington. 


By Arthur Upson. 


O tap of drum nor sound of any horn 
Shall call them now from this unbattled hight ; 
No more the picket dreads the traitor night, 
Nor would the marcher tired delay the morn. 
Fell some upon the field with victory torn 
From weakening grasp ; and some before the fight, 
Doomed by slow fevers or the stray shot’s spite ; 
And some old wounds through quiet years have worn. 
And all are folded now so quietly 
Within her breast whose glory was their dream— 
From:her own bloody fields, from isles extreme, 
From the long tumult of the land and sea— 
Where lies the steel Potomac’s jeweled stream, 
Like the surrendered sword of Memory. 


St. Paut, Minn. 





Scott's Challenge to Clinton. 


By Gen. James Grant Wilson. 


T a public dinner given in this city 
to Sir Henry Bulwer when he was 
British Minister to the United 

States, with some exaggeration he de- 
clared that if the novels of “ Waverley ” 
and “Guy Mannering” had made the 
name of Scott immortal on one side of the 
Atlantic, Cerro Gordo and Churubusco 
had equally immortalized it on the other. 
Eighty-two years ago the illustrious sol- 
dier referred to by Sir Henry in his elo- 
quent speech sent a challenge to Gov- 
ernor De Witt Clinton, who had pre- 
viously published the following card in 
the Columbian: 


To the Public.—General Scott, of the Army 
of the United States, having in a letter of the 
2d of January, 1818, to General Jackson, insin- 
uated that I had written, dictated or instigated 
an anonymous letter to the latter gentleman 
from unworthy motives and for improper pur- 
poses, and having also concealed this imputa- 
tion from me until the publication of a pam- 
phlet which reached me on the 4th inst., I have 
considered it proper to declare that the insinu- 
ation of General Scott is totally and unquali- 
fiedly false, to all intents and in all respects. 
This declaration is made from motives of re- 
spect for public opinion, and not from any re- 
gard for General Scott, whose conduct on this 
occasion is at such total variance with honor 
and propriety as to render him unworthy of 
the notice of a man who has any respect for 
himself. 

It is not probable that I can at this time 
have any recollection of having had the honor 
of seeing General Scott, as he suggests, on the 
oth of June, 1817, at a dinner in New York, or 
of the topics of conversation. Circumstances 
so unimportant are not apt to be impressed on 
the memory. But I feel a confident persuasion 
that I did not make use of any expression in- 
compatible with the high respect which I en- 
tertain for General: Jackson. 


De Wirr CLINTON. 
ALBANY, 6th April 1819. 


Dueling was still fashionable four 
score years ago, and the prompt response 
to Clinton’s card was a challenge, con- 
veyed in the following unpublished letter, 
which has been buried among the Gov- 
ernor’s large mass of papers for four 
score and ten years. General Scott 
writes to him as follows: 


: Ricumonp, Va., April 14th, 18109. 
IR: 

If in your note to the public of the 6th inst. 
you had confined your denial to the anonymous 
letter lately given by me to the public, I should 
have been disposed to place your assertions in 
opposition to the presumptive or circumstantial 
evidence, and might perhaps have offered you 
an apology for the supposed injury I had done 
you. But, sir, you have rescued me from so 
great an error. 

In denying that you did at the time stated 
by me make use of any expression incompatible 
with a high respect for General Jackson, you 
do that which both you and I know to be false. 
I do not rest this charge solely on your use of 
the epithet “ mutinous” applied to his order, 
altho I distinctly understand your denial to 
comprehend that expression also. I further 
charge you with a deliberate falsehood on the 
perfect recollection that I have, and which you 
must likewise have, of a disrespectful anecdote 
told by you, with great complacency, at the 
same time and place, of that officer. Knowing, 
therefore, positively, that you have told a false- 
hood in one case, I have right to conclude on 
presumptive evidence that your assertions in 
— to the anonymous letter are equally 
alse. 

For the injury done me, then, by the anony- 
mous letter and for that which results from the 
extraneous matter introduced in your public 
address, I call upon you for the satisfaction 
that you dare not refuse. This demand is not 
made on the chief magistrate of an independent 
republic. I know the respect due to that sta- 
tion. The injuries of which I complain were 
done me by De Witt Clinton in his individual 
character, and in that capacity I address him. 
As a private individual I am at least his equal, 
and as such I will have redress. 

I shall be necessarily detained in this place 
some short time longer, by the state of my 
wife’s health. Your answer will hasten my ar- 
rival in your vicinity, when all necessary ar- 
rangements can be settled. I have the honor 
to remain, sir, 

Your most obedient, 
WInFIELp Scort. 

De Wirt Criinton, Esquire, Erc., Erc., Erc. 


Fortunately for their country, friends 
interfered; Scott was convinced that 
Clinton was not the author of the obnox- 
ious anonymous letter, and the contro- 
versy was amicably arranged without a 
duel, thus enabling those distinguished 
men to live out their allotted days and 
to render important services to their na- 
tive land in the paths of peace as well as 
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in war. But they never again renewed 
cordial relations, and in General Scott’s 


published memoirs the name of De Witt . 


Clinton is not mentioned. 

The accompanying interesting unpub- 
lished letter was addressed to General 
John Armstrong (1758-1843), author of 
the celebrated anonymous “ Newburgh 
Letters of 1783,” calling for redress of 
army grievances. General Armstrong 
became later a member of the Senate and 
then Minister to France, where his three 
sons were educated. He also published 
tnrough the writer’s father “ Notices of 
the War of 1812,” being in part a defense 
of his management, as Secretary of War, 
of the army campaigns during the second 
struggle with Great Britain, which was 
severely criticised, and more particular- 
ly his unsuccessful attempt to protect 
Washington. General Armstrong mar- 
ried a daughter of Chancellor Livingston, 
and their daughter, Margaret, became the 
wife of William B. Astor, eldest son of 
the famous founder of the family. 

New York, November 26, 1835. 
My Dear GENERAL: 

Mr. Armstrong handed me your note just as I 
was setting out to join my sick family in Phila- 
delphia, and having, in the hurry of my- de- 
parture, left the note behind, it has remained 
unanswered till now. 

I shall, with great willingness, answer any 
enquiry you may, from time to time, think 


proper to address to me touching the events, 


of the late war which fell under my notice; 
but I ought to premise that I shall be obliged 
to speak from unassisted memory, for I am not 
only separated from my papers of that period, 
but have read scarcely anything on the subject 
of the war since its termination. 

I shall here quote your questions and annex 
to each my reply. 

1. “ When and where did you join Wilkin- 
son while descending the St. Lawrence?” 

I joined him at Ogdensburg, about sundown 
on the 6th (I think) of November, about 
twenty minutes before the troops afloat were 
put in motion to pass the British guns at Pres- 
cott. You may remember that, on meeting you 
near* Malone, you gave me permission to leave 
my column under Major Hindman and to pro- 
ceed in person to join Wilkinson—if I should 
find there was not time for my column to join 
him. Having obtained information to this ef- 
fect, a little north of Lowville, I hastened for- 
ward by the way of Malone to Hamiltonville 
(now Waddington), on the St. Lawrence, and 
there, finding that the army had not passed 
down the river, I went up to join it at Ogdens- 
burg. My column proceeded to Sackett’s Har- 
bour under Major Hindman. 

‘. a you * pent tna of War con- 
vened by the general at Barnhart’s on the 12th 
of November, ’13?” 
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I was not. I was at the time a colonel, and 
only the general officers, with certain staff of- 
ficers, were called into that Council. 2 

5. “ And lastly. Did the general submit to 
this Council the substance of his letter of the 
15th of November, stating, on authority for 
which he pledged himself, that Prevost’s whole 
force, in Montreal, on the 4th of November, 
was 600 marines and seamen? ” 

My last answer shows that I can speak of 
these matters but from hearsay, and that but 
very imperfectly. I remember that it was confi- 
dently asserted, about Headquarters, that the 
British force between us and Montreal and at 
the latter place was very inconsiderable. 

I find that I have accidentally omitted your 
second and third queries. 

2. “ What was the amount of the detach- 
ment sent forward under Brown?” 

I suppose from 1,500 to 1,800 men. A por- 
tion was called the élite, under Col. Macomb— 
consisting of 6 or 7 companies of the 3rd (his 
regiment) artillery, acting as infantry, under 
my command; a detachment of rifle under 
Major Forsyth; two pieces of light artillery un- 
der Capt. McPherson, and a few companies of 
the 20th infantry, under Col. Thomas M. Ran- 
dolph. The remainder of General Brown’s 
command consisted of (I think) Col. Brady’s 
regiment, the 22d infantry. My command was 
the advance of the entire army, occasionally 
flanked by Forsyth’s sculking riflemen. 

3. “ What was the force of the enemy met 
and routed by this detachment? ” 

My command, on the evening next after 
passing Prescott, landed just above Fort Ma- 
tilda, and routed a detachment of 300 men who 
had abandoned that fort. This affair was over, 
and the fort entered, before Col. Macomb 
landed. I think the ¢lite had not been placed 
under the general command of Brown. 

Our next affair was at Hoop-hole Creek. 
There we found Lieut. Col. Dennis with about 
700 regulars and uniformed militia, in the acute 
angle below, formed by the creek and the St. 
Lawrence. 

The bridge near the mouth of the former 
had been taken up. McPherson opened a 
cannonade in front, whilst I ascended (under 
cover) about a mile, to a point where the creek 
was easily forded; and thence wheeled to the 
right to hem Dennis in the acute angle men- 
tioned; but he abandoned his position a little 
too early, and I could only cut off his rear. 
A chase was continued till after dark and many 
prisoners made. At the beginning of this af- 
fair we could distinctly hear the cannon at 
Williamsburg. The remainder of General 
Brown’s command followed at some distance 
behind me, and the next day (I think) the 
army assembled at Barnhart’s. 

Please address me at this place, and whether 
I am in Philadelphia, Washington or Rich- 
mond your letters will follow me with cer- 
tainty. 

With great respect and esteem, yours truly, 

WINFIELD Scott. 


The following interesting letter was 
addressed to Mr. Chase, then a member 
of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet, by the veteran 
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Virginian, whose loyalty to the Union 
had been called in question by certain 
Copperhead critics : 


New York, October 23, 1862. 
My Dear Sr: : 

I am slowly recovering from an attack of in- 
flammatory rheumatism and write with ex- 
treme difficulty. I shall extremely re- 
gret if the recent publication (unauthorized) of 
my letter to Mr. Seward, dated March 3, 1861, 
shall, in any degree, prejudice the Union—hav- 
ing held from the commencement of this re- 
bellion that the South had taken up arms not 
only without sufficient cause, but without color 
of right or justice. Hence I have rejoiced at our 
victories on the land and water, and fervently 
prayed that the rebellion might be ended at 
Corinth and Richmond with the least possible 
loss of life necessary to that object, that is, that 
the enemy would fall back, disperse and give up 
the unjust contest. Such have been my un- 
varying sentiments and wishes, in all conversa- 
tions with’all persons, and I have not written 
a line on the subject till now, and hope not to 
write another. With the greatest esteem, 

Very truly yours, 
WINFIELD Scott. 


The manner in which the present 
writer became the possessor of a presen- 
tation. copy of the General’s autobiog- 
raphy he may perhaps be permitted to 
mention, illustrating as it does a marked 
characteristic of the illustrious military 
author, at least during his later years. 
Scott was extremely impatient of con- 
tradiction. The accompanying extract 
is taken from the writer’s war diary : 


New York, Feb. 19, 1864.—Spent an hour 
with General Scott at his quarters, Delmoni- 
co’s, Fifth Avenue and Fourteenth Street. 
After some inquiries concerning military mat- 
ters in New Orleans and the Department of 
the Gulf, the old hero mentioned that he was 
writing his memoirs, and that he experienced 
great annoyance from his difficulty in obtain- 
ing dates relating to events in the Southwest. 
Scott expressed regret that Gayarré, whom 
he had met before the war, had not published 
the third volume of his History of Louisiana, 
which he knew was completed in manuscript. 
I remarked that it was my impression that I 
had seen the work in three octavo volumes. 
“No, you have not seen three volumes. There 
are but two published, and the first is a small 
duodecimo,” was the veteran’s answer. I ven- 
tured to repeat my impression that three were 
issued, when Scott settled the matter by saying, 
“Your impressions are entirely wrong, colo- 
nel.” An hour later I purchased the third 
volume at a Broadway book store, and sent it 
to him with the following note: 

FirtH AvENUE Hote, February 19, 1864. 
My Dear GENERAL: 


I have much pleasure in sending you the 
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third volume of our friend Gayarré’s History 


‘of Louisiana, which I trust may contain the 


desired data. Should you wish to refer to 
the first volume of his work you will find it 
at the Astor Library. It is an octavo volume 
of about five hundred pages, published by 
Harper & Brothers of this city. I have the 
honor to be, General, 
’ Very truly yours, 
Jas. Grant WILSON, 
Col, A. DG. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT. 

12 Oct., 1864.—A few hours after my arrival 
from New Orleans I called on General Scott 
and had a pleasant interview, being invited to 
breakfast with him next day. Almost the first 
thing he said was thanking me most kindly for 
the third volume of Gayarré, and apologizing 
for his strange mistake. He informed me that 
his autobiography was completed and on the 
press, that he had closed it abruptly during the 


summer, as he was fearful that his end was 
near. 


A month later a copy of Scott’s Mem- 
oirs was sent to the writer with a com- 
plimentary inscription in each volume. 
They are among his most valued literary 
treasures. 

During a visit, a decade later, to the 
princely estate of Strathfieldsaye, pre- 
sented by the British Government to 
Wellington for a day’s work at Waterloo, 
the Duke’s eldest son said to the present 
writer that his father watched with the 
deepest interest General Scott’s cam- 
paign in Mexico, asserting at its close 
that no living commander could have 
conducted a more skillful or a more suc- 
cessful campaign. The polite note of 
1864, in which “ Old Fuss and Feathers,” 
as he was frequently called, acknowl- 
edged the receipt of the volume of Gay- 
arré’s History, was sent to the Second 
Duke, who expressed to his visitor a de- 
sire to possess something in the hand- 
writing of the great American General; 
whom he had met on the occasion of 
Scott’s last visit to England. 

Winfield Scott, the loyal Virginian, be- 
queathed to his country a name pure and 
unspotted—a name than which the Re- 
public has few indeed that shine with.a 
brighter luster, and a name that will de- 
scend to future generations with those of 
the greatest commanders of the past cen- 
tury. On the adamant of his fame the 
stream of Time will beat without injury, 
as on the fame of Washington, Lincoln 
and Grant. 






























Christian. Unity in the Philippines. 


By the Rev. Homer C. Stuntz, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE METHODIST EpiscopaL CuurcH, Puiuippine IsLanps, 


NCE more it is permitted the mis- 
@ sion field to read the home church 
a lesson in practical Christian 
unity and church federation. On the 
26th of April, in the city of Manila, rep- 
. resentatives of the Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Methodist Episcopal, United Brethren 
churches, and the Christian Missionary 
Alliance, the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, American Bible Society and 
British and Foreign Bible Society, or- 
ganized the Evangelical Union of the 
Philippine Islands. 

The credit of bringing about this fed- 
eration of effort is due to Rev. James B. 
Rodgers, senior missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and to Bishop F. W. 
Warne, D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Mr. Rodgers has had years of 
experience in Spanish work in South 
America, and saw there the needless 
waste of time, men and money through 
the occupation of the same fields, and the 
prosecution of the same lines of mission- 
ary effort by different churches in the 
same territory ; and ever since his arrival 
in this field two years ago he has sought 
to mold sentiment in favor of some such 
agreement among the missionary forces 
which should work here as would avoid 
the waste and complications which have 
been seen and deplored in older mission 
fields. 

Soon after the arrival of the writer in 
Manila to take charge of the Methodist 
Episcopal work in the islands Bishop 
Warne and Mr. Rodgers agreed to call 
an informal conference of all mission- 
aries, and a representative of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and of the 
American Bible Society, and British and 
Foreign Bible Society, to see what, if 
anything, could be done toward securing 
the most harmonious, rapid and effective 
evangelization of the field with the forces 
at hand. 

On the 24th of April the first meeting 
was held in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association rooms. Mr. Rodgers sug- 
gested several topics upon which it 
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seemed desirable that we should reach an 
understanding, such as a common name 
for all Evangelical churches, so that the 
Filipino people would not make the mis- 
take of supposing us to be hostile forces ; 
some such allotment of territory to each 
mission as might seem equitable; com- 
mon plans for printing, educational work, 
etc. After considerable discussion 
Bishop Warne moved that we organize 
an Evangelical Union, which would have 
power to deal with all these questions, 
and such other matters of comity as 
would arise from time to time. The mo- 
tion, seconded by Mr. Rodgers, was 
unanimously carried by a rising vote, and 
committees on Constitution and Terri- 
torial Division were appointed. 

On the 26th the final meeting was held, 
and the organization perfected. On mo- 
tion of Dr. J. C. R. Ewing, Presbyterian, 
President of Forman Christian College, 
Lahore, India, now in the Philippine Is- 
lands to aid in shaping the educational 
plans of their Church, the report of the 
Committee on Division of Territory was 
amended (as to the Island of Luzon), so 
as to make the Presbyterians responsi- 
ble for the evangelization of that portion 
of the islands south of Manila Province, 
the Methodists for the provinces north of 
Manila as far as the northern limits of 
Pangasinan, and the United Brethren 
Church for the coast provinces of La 
Union, Ilocos del Sur and Ilocos del 
Norte. The city and province of Ma- 
nila to be common ground for the Meth- 
odists and Presbyterian missions. This 
involved no little sacrifice on the part of 
the Presbyterian brethren. They had be- 
gun very promising work north of Ma- 
nila, at San Fernando, Mexico, Haga- 
noy, and other points with nearly two 
score members and large congregations. 
But after united consultation, in the in- 
terests of harmony, they agreed to the 
motion of their own Special Commis- 
sioner, and the allotment of territory was 
completed, subject to revision at the end 
of three years. It was also agreed that 
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the names of our Filipino churches 
should be “La Iglesia Evangelica of 
——,” with the name of the denomina- 
tion in parenthesis if desired. The idea 
of the use of a common name is that 
Catholics will recognize all Protestant 
missions as one great force. The Catho- 
lic Church in the Philippines is divided 
into a number of orders, but all are Cath- 
olics; so while there are some divisions 
among the Protestants, all are Evangel- 
icals. On the 29th of April we elected 


officers, as follows: President, Major E. 
W. Halford, U. S. A. (Methodist) ; Vice- 
Presidents, Rev. Mr. Briggs (Baptist), 
Rev. E. S. Eby (United Brethren) ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Rev. L. P. Dav- 
idson (Presbyterian) ; Chairman of the 
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Executive Committee, Rev. J. C. Good- 
rich (American Bible Society). 

The territorial division affects only the 
Island of Luzon and those two southern 
islands jointly occupied by the Baptists 
and Presbyterian missions. It is quite 
open to any mission represented in the 
Union to enter any of the scores of unoc- 
cupied islands, such as Cebu, Mindanao, 
etc. Should churches not now at work 
in the islands decide to plant missions 
here, the Union stands ready to advise 
with their representatives as to the most 
fruitful islands yet unoccupied. It is the 
very earnest hope of the members of the 
Union that no new mission will seek to 
establish itself in territory already occu- 
pied. 


Mania, Puiwippine Is_anps. 


Labor and Capital, the Needs of the South. 


By H. H. 


Hargrove, 


PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL CONVENTION. 


[Mr. H. H. Hargrove, who is editorially connected with the New Orleans Picayune, is vice-president and a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Hargrove Cotton Mill, in course of erection at Shreveport, La. For the past two and 
a half years he has traveled in various parts of the country speaking and writing voluminously for the purpose of 
calling attention of business men and capitalists to the needs of the South. The Southern Industrial Convention, held 
last week in Philadelphia, was the third over which he has presided.—Epror. ] 


HE men who compose the Southern 
Industrial Association are thor- 
oughly imbued with the idea that 

their land is the land of promise; that it 
is a land flowing with milk and honey; 
that over it has been opened the horn of 
plenty and its contents scattered abroad 
with lavish hand. Her soil is the rich- 
est. She can produce the cereals of the 
temperate as well as of the torrid zone. 
She can bring forth the fruits of the 
North as well as those that are peculiar 
to her own climate, and all in the great- 
est abundance. 

Her forests abound in the finest tim- 
ber. Woodland monarchs abound that 
may be used in making spars for the 
greatest ships and there are ornamental 
woods as well that could adorn the pal- 
aces of the rich. Beneath her soil there lie 
millions of tons of coal, vast quantities of 
zinc, and great stores of iron ore scarcely 
yet exposed. Her mountains are rich 
in marbles of the finest kind and richest 


hues. To transport all these products 
to different parts of the country she has 
myriad waterways; her possibilities for 
railroad construction are unsurpassed. 

The purpose of the Southern Indus- 
trial Association is to bring to the atten- 
tion of men who may have money to in- 
vest knowledge of these vast stores of 
agricultural, mineral and woodland 
wealth, in the hope that they will come 
into the South with their surplus; that 
they will build furnaces for smelting the 
iron; that they will provide means for 
hewing the trees and cutting the logs 
into material to be shipped into the marts 
of the world; that they will supply the 
capital for quarrying the beautiful mar- 
bles; that they will build the railroads 
over which will be shipped to seaports 
the products of the land; that they will 
realize fully the possibilities for manu- 
facturing of all sorts, and will be induced 
to bring into the country what we most 
need, capital. 
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With that capital there would certainly 
come also an influx of intelligent labor— 
men who would till the soil, who would 
work the mines, who would attend the 
furnaces, and furnish the countless serv- 
ices that make a community happy and 
thriving. 

South of Mason and Dixon’s line lies 
one-fourth of the acreage of the United 
States. That fraction of the soil of this 
land produces practically as much in ag- 
ricultural products as all the rest of the 
country combined. These products may 
be converted into articles of greater value 
than the combined products of the North, 
East and West. And yet, at this time, 
not more than one-tenth of the surface 
of the land of the South is utilized for 
agricultural purposes. 

Consider that only 33 per cent. of the 
population of the United States resides 
in this section of the country. Yet they 
raise all its coton, cotton seed and rice, 
and 8o per cent. of its tobacco. This land 
contains 30 per cent. of the coal area of 
the country, 65 per cent. of its possible 
timber production, produces now 17% 
per cent. of its iron, produces pig iron 
more cheaply than does any other sec- 
tion of the world; furnishes 80 per cent. 
of the American pig iron exported and 
mines 20 per cent. of its coal. It is also 
the largest sugar cane district, producing 
in 1900 12 per cent. of the world’s cane 
sugar. 

The per capita and per area product 
of the South is the richest in variety and 
quantity of the earth, and yet we have 
only 20 per cent. of the general wealth of 
the United States and 1o per cent. of its 
manufacturing wealth. All the natural 
advantages we have in abundance. What 
we need is development. We want 
money, technical education, and leader- 
ship. : 

It is true beyond dispute that there has 
been progress. Much has been achieved. 
But more, a great deal more, needs 
be done. The enlightened and pro- 
gressive manhood of the South, during 
the final fifteen years of the past century, 
was not idle. They accomplished a great 
deal. They began to exploit their re- 
sources and to a certain extent began the 
development of the industrial spirit that 
is to-day crying out for expansion, for 
wider and more extended opportunity. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


They inspired the sentiment of self help. 

But this development -may be said to 
have been to a large extent local—that 
is, it was confined for a time to one State, 
then to another. This spirit of enterprise 
fostered endeavor, and instilled courage, 
but it was to a degree sporadic. It 
lacked continuity. 

Forces unorganized, without trained 
leaders, are bound to encounter difficul- 
ties. Too often has the lack of financial 
resources swamped industries that, had 
they been carried on for a time on a sur- 
plus of capital, would to-day have been 
not only flourishing, but would have in- 
spired courage and hope of ultimate gain. 
There should now be many prosperous 
industrial concerns, that are not in ex- 
istence simply because, inadequately 
financed, they went to the wall in some 
temporary stringency; and others, not 
knowing the real difficulty, or not desir- 
ing with their limited capital to risk a 
similar fate, have refrained from going 
into business. This has been to the detri- 
ment of the country at large, and it is 
time that the proper view should be made 
prominent. The vast resources of the 
country should be exploited. Our need 
for capital should be brought prominent- 
ly before the world ; and we should insist 
upon taking the place in the commerce of 
the land to which our natural advantages 
entitle us. Too long have we permitted 
modesty, or diffidence, if you will, to 
handicap us. We have not had that large 
eye for grasping the main chance which 
has characterized the West and aided in 
its great development. 

Now is the time for the South, not to 
take hold of opportunities, but to make 
them; to come out of the spell that has 
enthralled her and make known her claim 
on the world’s trade; to insist upon tak- 
ing her place in the prosperity that is 
shining upon the land. In the light of 
the present financial operations—combi- 
nations of vast interests capitalized as is 
the great steel corporation recently or- 
ganized at more than one billion of dol- 
lars, and the centralization of railroad in- 
terests that represent capital of hundreds ~ 
of millions—it will seem a strange com- 
mentary on the intelligence of the finan- 
ciers of the North and East if they do not 
take advantage of this opportunity and 
put into the development of the South the 
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comparatively small sum we estimate 
that we need in the next five years. 

In that period, to achieve the fullest 
wealth of which the Southern States are 
capable, we need $500,000,000 additional 
capital, for manufacturing, agricultural, 
mineral and arboreal development. With 
augmentation of capital we will need a 
vast increase of population. Here, for 
the North, with its excess population, its 
congested municipalities, and its labor 
problems, is a means of thinning out that 
population, and, to a certain extent, a so- 
lution of industrial questions. Of course, 
this will only be putting off temporarily 
the complete adjustments which must ul- 
timately come; but the South will guar- 
antee that if the North will put capital 
within her borders, she will take over the 
surplus population. There will be a ces- 
sation of the strikes that now afflict or 
threaten the industrial horizon in the 
North. With the amount of capital to 
develop our resources which I have 
named, we will need an increased popu- 
lation of at least 5,000,000. Practically, 
we would require out of the cities of the 
North as great a number of artisans as 
are now employed in New York and 
Philadelphia combined. 

Consider for an instant this great 
Southland, in which all the United States 
is interested. We can set aside the old 
apprehensions of sectionalism, jealousy 
and their attendant ills. We are one na- 
tion, striving for the best that is in us. 
Our people are desirous only of achiev- 
ing, for the welfare of the whole coun- 
try as well as for themselves, the position 
in the world to which we are entitled. 

The population of the manufacturing 
nations of Europe represents, in round 
figures, 150,000,000 of people, who buy 
from the United States 85 or go per cent. 
of our exports. These great manufac- 
turing centers are deficient in food, 
fibers, timber. resources, fuel and mine 
products. Great Britain is lacking in all 
food, and could not feed her people nine- 
ty days from her own products. She is 
entirely without cotton, wool or silk; is 
deficient in ores for steel and other im- 
portant metals, and her coal is nearly ex- 
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hausted. Germany lacks in food, all 
fibers, and many metals. France, while 
she is supplied with food, is deficient in 
fibers, metals, coal and lumber. All these 
the South produces in abundance; and it 
can increase them tenfold. 

Why then should we sell them as cheap 
raw material? Southern coal costs at 
the pit $1 per ton. English coal costs 
$1.58; German, $1.85; French, $2.25. 
The South has a coal area four and two- 
thirds times greater than England, 
France and Germany combined. These 
three European nations own 60 per cent. 
of the spindles of the world; and they 
purchased last year from the South 
6,000,000 bales of cotton, worth $250,- 
000,000. They bought in addition from 
the South $25,000,000 worth of cotton 
seed oil and meal. Thus we have three 
great nations purchasing annually from 
the South $275,000,000 of raw products, 
from which they manufactured a product 
worth more than a billion dollars. 

Shall we enable foreign nations to 
make $4 to our $1? These same nations 
imported from the United States other 
articles which the South should furnish, 
including hog products worth $110,000,- 
000; beef, $100,000,000; grain, $185,- 
000,000, and dairy products, $5,000,000. 

The South produces as much iron as 
France, and more than 25 per cent. of the 
iron of either England or Germany. 

She has 56,000 miles of railroad track- 
age, against the 50,000 of Germany, the 
25,000 of France, and the 21,000 of Eng- 
land and Ireland. She is thus equal to 
any two of them, though she has only 
4 per cent. of the wealth of these great 
nations. But they manufacture values 
more than 600 per cent. greater than 
those of the South; hence their vast 
riches and our extreme deficiency in 
wealth. We have everything except ade- 
quate population and a good finance. 

Our financial prosperity means the en- 
hancement of the prosperity of all other 
parts of the United States. Do we not 
do well to solicit the idle capital of the 
Northern States to join hands with us 
in reaping the rich harvest? 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


- 





Corporations and Character Once More. 
By Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 


UCH of the prevalent abuse of 
trusts and of the great corpora- 
tions is worse than futile. It di- 
rects against a phase of institutional de- 
velopment which is as inevitable as it is 
sure in the end to prove beneficial the 
obloquy that arises from certain inciden- 
tal evils. That those evils are in them- 
selves serious, and, in view of the novelty 
of the condition in which the community 
finds itself, may prove dangerous, is not 
to be questioned. Thoughtful men will 
want to know how to discern the perma- 
nent beneath the transient, the character- 
istic good beneath the obvious evil. 

The development of organization can- 
not be arrested. It will cover ever wider 
areas and new forms of business. Men 
cannot compete against it single-handed, 
any more than guerrillas can stand before 
a regular army. It is sure to advance 
also in its internal development. What 


product of human industry and wit has 
stopped short of advancing perfection 


and of finer finish? No feature of the re- 
cent Chicago Trust Convention was more 
remarkable than its lack of precision. 
The lines of criticism were as many as 
the speakers, and the allegations of the 
defense were equally diverse and general. 

Meanwhile great combinations are go- 
ing on at the rate of a capitalization of 
six thousand millions a year. The pub- 
lic, despite their fears, seem to be more 
or less steadily absorbing the industrial 
securities. Wise men are forecasting 
the panic which will in time clear the at- 
mosphere and readjust values. The po- 
litical parties, in the timidity of their play 
one against the other, are toying with the 
question and waiting for time to give 
them the clearer light which, in our 
wholesome American life, is sure in time 
to come, however, costly the waiting. 

It is the privilege of serious men who 
have the welfare of the community at 
heart to forecast the issue, and, passing 
by incidental features and those evils 
which may be trusted to correct them- 
selves, to discern clearly the great under- 
lying peril, and as far as possible to set 
at work to sustain the forces which may 
be looked to to correct it. 
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In the growth of civilization there has 
been no more important agency for the 
production of character than the respon- 
sibility of managing an individual busi- 
ness. The condition of the business 
world to-day is witness to it. Never was 
so much business done on the basis of a 
man’s word, and never was there such 
established confidence in the honor as 
well as the honesty of those with whom 
one has to deal. The honored names in 
the business world are of men of unim- 
peachable integrity, and the folly of com- 
mercial dishonesty where one seeks per- 
manent success is recognized even where 
its sin might not be regarded. 

To-day individual business is disap- 
pearing. The great corporation with its 
perfected machinery is fast superseding 
it. But no thoughtful man can believe 
that, however perfect the organization, 
the world is going to dispense with in- 
tegrity, or that character is going to 
count for less in the business world than 
it has done in the past. The great ques- 
tion then is, To what are we to look for 
its production? The corporation needs 
men of character ; but the principle upon 
which the corporation is developed is to 
trust no man. The organization is to be 
made so perfect that a man cannot steal if 
he would, and indifference to the interest 
of his employers will be at once detected. 
The stimulus upon which reliance is 
placed to produce this interest and to de- 
velop both industry and honesty is the 
discipline of the establishment and the 
certainty of detection and discharge. One 
of the great corporations within my 
knowledge which has long been a model 
in the perfection of its system, I am told, 
now weighs the horses it uses every 
month, distributes forage on the basis 
of this ascertained weight, and at the end 
of the month assumes dishonesty in the 
stable men if the horses have lost in 
weight. Perhaps this may be a model 
method for securing the end desired, but 
that it involves a change in the whole at- 
titude of the employee and has inevitable 
effects upon his character cannot be 
questioned. If these and similar methods 
are the best they only emphasize the 





question. To what is the business world 
to look for the creation of those types of 
character which these methods certainly 
will not produce, and yet without which 
the best results in the long run cannot be 
attained? For it is certainly true that 
whatever economies are to be introduced 
and whatever perfection of product may 
be attained, no corporation can hope for 
permanent success in a community which 
does not thrive, or with men in whom 
manhood in its finer forms is not both 
stimulated and rewarded. 

In this situation the Church acquires a 
new significance. Wholly apart from its 
value as a means of saving souls, it may 
be recognized as having a business rela- 
tion, I had almost said a financial worth, 
which has suddenly become of leading 
importance to the community. The 
Church has been the ‘comfort and the 
strength of the business man fighting the 
battle of life single handed, and striving 
to hold fast the conviction that honesty is 
the best policy, and that his success was 
involved in his resisting temptation; it 
now becomes the chief, if not the sole, re- 
maining institution to which the business 
world can look for the production of 
character. It does not produce expert 


_ accountants, or shrewd salesmen, or cap- 


tains of labor, or cunning inventors and 
machinists; but it alone can be looked to 
to secure in all these that typeof manhood 
without which even their commercial 
value is seriously handicapped. Unrec- 
ognized in this connection tho it may be, 
the Church never stood to the commu- 
nity in so important a commercial relation 
as it does to-day. The business world is 
casting about for technical schools of all 
kinds to produce for it the experts 
needed in every department. The Church 
has in the evolution of society been lifted 
into a place of expert productiveness 
which transcends all. Lack of outside 
technical training in any one department 
of business may be made up for by inside 
experience ; but in this matter of charac- 
ter the Church alone supplies the motive 
and sustains the discipline which ‘can be 
counted upon to produce the needed re- 
sult. Annapolis and West Point never 
were So honored in the history of the 
country as they are to-day. Despite the 
number of valued leaders in the army and 
the navy who have come directly from 
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civil life, the men from the great schools 
have proved their right of leadership. 
The great school of character is the 
Church, and the genuine Christian to-day 
has his opportunity. 

There is much discussion about the at- 
titude of the Church to the community, 
and there are many who would not be 
contented until the Church engages ac- - 
tively in every interest of the city, from 
its politics to its sewage. In all these di- 
rections, without doubt, the influence of 
the Church can be made helpful; but if 
the discussion serves to divert attention 
from the main business of the Church, it 
can only work harm. The business of the 
Church is primarily to produce character. 
This is the raw material out of which 
alone the welfare of the community can 
be eventually builded. It is time then, 
before all, to emphasize the vital relation 
between Christianity and character, and 
to hold up before the business world as 
well as before the community at large the 
significance of this fact. I remember well 
the bitter animosity with which, years 
ago, a fellow clerk, a German rationalist, 
answered my approaching him upon the 
matter of personal religion with a fierce 
protest against the fact that in New York 
if a man was known to be a Christian he 
had a credit and respect which others 
did not have. It was unwilling testimony 
forced out of the experience of a man 
who had been for upward of twenty years 
at the center of our business world. If in 
the progress of business organization it 
has ceased to-be true, it is only in ap- 
pearance, for the day is not distant when 
not professed Christianity, but true 
Christian character will be at a premium, 
even in the business world, higher than it 
ever had in the past. 

Let the churches then take courage. 
They are not to be crowded to the wall 
by the mighty structures which already 
begin to overshadow them, out-topping 
their spires. More than ever they are 
worth all they may cost to the commu- 
nity, and the position of the Christian 
teacher and preacher, however over- 
looked or elbowed it may be, was never 
more needful or in the end more sure to 
be honored. The problem of corpora- 
tion and character will be successfully 
solved if the relation of churches and 
character be rightly appreciated, 


New York City, 


















































































































































































































































The Forgotten Vocation. 
By Lizzie Hyer Neff. 


O one has received a larger share of 
self-gratulation than the New 
Woman—whatever that dreadful 

epithet may mean! She has been de- 
scribed in the mart of trade, in the pro- 
fession, in the study, in the studio, and in 
the numberless little nooks and byways 
of success that she has found for herself, 
and, in the general eagerness to follow 
her into a new sphere, the fate of the 
woman who stayed in the old sphere has 
been quite forgotten. 

The woman professional is an orna- 
ment to the structure of society, often a 
rare and beautiful ornament, but she is 
not an integral part of it. She could be 
removed without injury to the masonry, 
but the woman domestic is the very key- 
stone of the arch; take her away and the 
social organization crumbles into: chaos. 

The swift progress of the last half- 
century has forced the housewife into a 
new position, has given her new require- 
ments, but it has added, if possible, to her 
importance. 

The patient, workworn mother of a 
hundred years ago, who spun, and wove, 
and baked, and brewed—and sometimes 
scolded !—had in her hard life a monop- 
oly of household comforts that her mod- 
ern daughters cannot boast. The dearth 
of all things ready-made rendered her 
skill supreme. Every mile of rough 
road between the farm and the town was 
her moral ally. And from those isolated, 
mother-taught homes what a race of men 
came forth! It was they who carried the 
leaven of New England thrift and integ- 
rity to every part of the broad new land. 

It is a singular paradox, that from the 
very industry and ingenuity germinated 
in those early homes has grown an ex- 
cess of commodity that now menaces the 
home itself. 

The cheap and rapid transit of to-day, 
the world-wide urban movement, which 
is the direct result of invention, and 
which is gathering humanity into the 
tenements of crowded cities, the infinite 
number and variety of pleasure resorts, 
innocent and otherwise, are all counter 
attractions to the home magnet. The sa- 
loon, the ancient foe of the home, has 
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equipped itself with every modern ap- 
pliance of luxury and beauty to enhance 
its allurements. 

All of the co-operative social institu- 
tions of the day are poachers in the once 
exclusive domestic realm. The literary 
and musical society, the church society, 
the evening lecture,and the woman’s club, 
great helps to the mother as they are still, 
divide her prerogative in friendly rivalry. 
Yet, in spite of all the devices that reduce 
the physical necessity of the home as an 
institution, it has flourished until it has 
become one of the strongest features of 
our civilization. 

Go through the shady, grassy villages, 
or through the arched avenues of the 
smaller cities, or the suburbs of the large 
cities, and note the infinite variety and 
tastefulness and attractiveness of our 
houses. The mass of the people have 
never lived so well in any time or coun- 
try as in America, just now. And why? 
A little inquiry as to the cause develops 
the answer that the gallantry of Ameri- 
can men is so generous and practical that . 
it allows women the almost exclusive 
privilege of planning the home. The 
dealers in real estate tell us that, nine 
times in ten, it is the woman’s choice that 
prevails. It is a significant fact that the 
application of artistic principles to do- 
mestic use was simultaneous with the 
broadening of women’s opportunities in 
this country. The influence of these ar- 
tistic homes, moral, sanitary, educa- 
tional and social, does not need to be re- 
counted. It is self-evident. 

Never before was the marriage bond 
riveted by so many common interests. 
The family is united in stidy, work and 
recreation. The children were never so 
carefully watched, so well understood and 
so tenderly trained as to-day. 

And the genius of all this excellence is 
not the breadwinner alone, for he must 
be absent from morning till night. It is 
the versatile mistress of the house; the 
gentle, modest, tactful woman who thinks 
that she has no especial gift, and has an 
apologetic feeling toward her profes- 
sional friends therefor. She does not 
own a portrait block of herself; she hag 
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never been described in the illustrated 
paper as a queen of tragedy or a queen 
of song, and yet she is the uncrowned 
queen of the social system. She may, or 
may not have a supreme talent, but she 
must combine all talents to succeed in her 
calling. She must come in direct compe- 
tition with all the appliances of civiliza- 
tion, so she adroitly adopts them in her 
stronghold to use against themselves. 

In this way she makes her home more 
alluring than club, hotel or gilded bar. 
Her own personality is the greatest fac- 
tor. She must know the latest develop- 
ments in literature, art, the drama, fash- 
ion, politics, and the church. 

She must be able to play a sonata, or 
to make a dainty salad; she must know 
how to make a gown or to hear a Latin 
conjugation ; she must be able to criticise 
a thesis or prescribe for a fever. She is 


the confidante of her girls and the chum ~ 


of her boys. She is ever on the alert for 
poison in the literature or adulteration in 
the food. And the home of this many 
sided woman is a sure haven for her 
young people, where the world’s sin and 
sorrow can never enter, and in which her 
children do truly “rise up and call her 
blessed.” 

It is to be deplored that the holy call- 
ing of the homemaker is so little recog- 


nized among the vocations of modern 
women ; we are apt to forget her entirely 
in pointing out ideals to our daughters. 

It is also true that we give them spe- 
cific training for any other sphere than 
the natural and probable one of marriage. 
Is there not danger that we are divert- 
ing them too much from their appointed 
place in Nature’s economy? We teach 
the young girl many isms and ologies 
that are of only possible utility, but we 
never send her to a technical school of 
household science. We teach her the 
structure of plants and the care and use 
of delicate instruments, yet we carefully 
refrain from teaching her the require- 
ments of that most fragile and compli- 
cated little human organism that may 
some day be laid upon her bosom. . Is it 
justice to our daughters to teach them 
that greater happiness can be found any- 
where else than in their own homes? Is 
it just to let them run the risk of enter- 
ing those homes without a thorough 
equipment for their vast responsibility? 
Have we no obligation to our sons in this 
matter? Are we robbing the future of 
its homemakers? If so, we are, indeed, 
dislodging the keystone of the arch, for, 
take away the faithful, loyal homemaker 


from society, and society must cease to 
exist. 
CLEVELAND, Ou10. 


The Divining Rod. 


By W. P. Barrett, F.R.S., 


ProressoR OF Puysics In THE Royat CoLLece or Science, Dusiin, IRELAND, 


FRIEND has sent me a copy of 

THe INDEPENDENT for January 

24th last, containing an able re- 
view of my recently published mono- 
graph, “On the So-Called Divining 
Rod.” Permit me to thank you for the 
very kind terms in which you speak of 
my work—a protracted, troublesome and 
somewhat distasteful investigation, 
which I undertook at the request of the 
Council of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. You are good enough to say that, 
tho you come to a different conclusion to 
that at which I provisionally have ar- 
rived, 


“Tt is to be regarded rather as a compliment 


to Professor Barrett than otherwise; for if we 
were hot sure that he tells the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, we should not 
feel free to accept his results at par and yet re- 
ject his deduction. The difficulty with all 
such indications of supernormal power is that 
they lurk almost exclusively in:dark corners, 
and it is impossible to discuss them in a scien- 
tific way. The mathematical law of probabili- 
ties cannot be applied with accuracy to cases 
of the cure of disease, of coincidental appari- 
tions, or finding underground water.” 


It is quite true that there are great dif- 
ficulties in the way of applying the law of 
probabilities to supernorma! phenomena, 
but into the “dark corners” wherein 
such phenomena have been allowed to 
lurk so long the dry and clear light of 
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scientific inquiry is now being thrown; 
and if you will allow me to refer you to 
the “ Proceedings ” of the English So- 
ciety for Psychical Research I think you 
will find several not unsuccessful at- 
tempts to grapple with this very problem. 
For instance, in the third volume of those 
“ Proceedings ” one of the highest living 
authorities on Probability, Professor 
Edgeworth, F.N.S., has a learned paper 
entitled “ The Calculus of Probabilities 
Applied to Psychical Research,” in which 
the question of thought transference is 
discussed and certain definite conclusions 
in its favor arrived at from the applica- 
tion of this calculus. Prior to that pa- 
per two eminent mathematicians and 
physicists, Professor (now Principal) 
Oliver Lodge, F.N.S., and his brother, 
Professor Alfred Lodge, contributed a 
mathematical paper on a similar sub- 
ject to volume two of the “ Proceedings.” 
Omitting other discussions of a similar 
character, such as the able and lengthy 
monograph on “ Coincidences,” by Miss 
Johnson, we find in volume ten of the 
“ Proceedings ” that magnum opus by 
Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick, the “ Re- 
port on the Census of Hallucinations,” to 
the 400 pages of which, and the answers 
of 17,000 individuals, I would respect- 
fully refer those who wish to see scien- 


tific methods and the law of probabilities. 


applied to psychical research. 

In the case of water-finding, the ap- 
plication of the law of probabilities is, of 
course, a more difficult affair, and the 
cost of borings is a serious hindrance to 
the necessary experimental data. A good 
deal of trustworthy information has, 
however, been obtained by those who 
have made borings for a water supply in 
closely adjacent spots with and without 
the aid of the so-called dowser, or water- 
finder. I cite many such cases‘in my two 
papérs (“ Proceedings” of the Society 
for Psychical Research, volumes four- 
teen and fifteen), and the conclusion 
at which I have arrived is that while 
more evidence is required for scientific 
demonstration, yet ehough exists at pres- 
ent to afford a very strong primé facie 
case on behalf of something new to sci- 
ence. 

In the particular case you quote from 
my Own experiments you are evidently 
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under some misapprehension. You say: 
“ This is very good so far as it goes ; but how 
far does it go? No one can tell,” etc. 

May I beg you to refer to the last para- 
graph of the report in this very case, 
given by an able geologist who had no 
sympathy of any kind with these “ dow- 
sers.” You will find it on page 159 of 
my paper; this gentleman, the senior 
geologist of the Irish Geological Survey, 
distinctly states that it was very improb- 
able that the existence of water-bearing 
strata in the field could have been sur- 
mised by the dowser: 

“Much less [could he] indicate with any 
accuracy the spot and depth at which it would 
be found. The success attending the experi- 
ment here is rendered the more striking by the 
dowser’s additional prediction that water 
would not be found in the other field, i 
tho to the ordinary observer there would ap- 
pear to be at least as much probability of find- 
ing a supply in this place as in the other.” 

A particular experiment made by me 
with water running and not running 
through a pipe it is true failed—4. e., the 
dowser’s results in this case could be ac- 
counted for by chance coincidence. This, 
you say, outweighs any number of ex- 
periments like those referred to in the 
previous paragraph. I venture to dis- 
agree, and for this reason. Suppose my 
hypothesis to be correct, that the “ motor 
automatism ” which the dowser exhibits 
(in the involuntary twisting of his twig) 
is started by the stimulus derived from 
some transcendental and unconscious 
perceptive power, is it not more likely 
that he would succeed in the exercise of 
his usual avocation, the discovery of con- 
siderable masses of underground wa- 
ter, than in a much less familiar and more 
perplexing experiment, such as detect- 
ing whether a thin stream of water is 
or is not moving in a small buried water 
pipe? Moreover, the water pipe experi- 
ment was only a casual trial made by me; 
others have tried it with considerable suc- 
cess, evidence of which is given in my 
first monograph, and also in my second, 
which is the subject of your review (see 
e. g., pages 265 and 269). A successful 
and somewhat similar experiment has 
reached me since my paper was published, 
of which I inclose you a full published 
account. 


Dustin, IRELAND. 





The Stanford Case Again. 


By Charles F. Lummis, 
Epitor or Zhe Land of Sunshine. 


[We regret that there has been any delay in printing this brief reply to an article in which Mr, Adams, supported 
by Professor Ross, criticised the statements of Mr. Lummis. We trust that there will be no further discussion of this 


personal side of the main controversy.—Ebpiror,] 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


SERIES of accidents—involving, 
as I believe you are aware, no de- 
fault of mine—thus far belate my 

attention to a reply (in your issue of 
March 7th) by Mr. E. F. Adams to my 
survey of the “ Stanford Trouble.” At 
this date the matter might rest, did not 
the article accuse me of untrue state- 
ments and of being in effect a stage doll 
for Stanford University ventriloquists. 
This I cannot pass over at any date. 

My statements were accurate—and 
mild. Of the counter-statements of Mr. 
Adams—indorsed by Professor Ross—it 
is enough to say here that their “ facts ” 
are as sound as the standards of taste and 
morals raised in this their article; and 
these a few words will define. Disclaim- 


ing—after nearly five years of consent— 


responsibility for the illustrations of Pro- 
fessor Ross’s book, “ Honest Dollars,” 
Mr. Adams recollects and Professor Ross 
agrees that the text was “ rigidly scien- 
tific,” and “ was a calm and scholarly ar- 
gument such as appeared in the high 
class reviews of that day.” This was, 
perhaps, relying over much on the excess- 
ive rarity of the book. I own a copy; 
and a fortnight or so after their utter- 
ance (tho unaware of it) I published in 
the April Land of Sunshine, my own 
magazine, enough photographic fac- 
similes from that work to dispose now of 
the gentlemen as witnesses as to what is 
“rigidly scientific, calm and scholarly.” 
A few typical lines will suffice here: 
“Injured by big, fat dollars.” “ Silver was 
not quietly supplanted ; it was KICKED OUT.” 
“ Rescue us from. the CRUEL PINCH of the 
gold standard.” ‘‘ Gold, we have seen, gives 
a frightfully dishonest dollar.” “The DE- 
GRADING SERVILITY of some gold men 
to European example.” “ But the 50-cent dol- 
lar! Ah, this is the big trump of the friends 
of robber money. If this cannot take the trick, 
what will?” [Capitals Ross’s.] 
The ethical contention of Mr. Adams, 
indorsed by Professor Ross, runs @ la 
par. They hold that the Stanford for- 
tune was dishonest and immoral, but that 


every one would have forgotten this 
“ fact” if Professor Ross had not been 
forcibly weaned from this corrupt breast. 
Both gentlemen deem it lamentable that 


-remembrance—in this case we might call 


it conscience—was awakened. The 
money, they say, was a crime; it should 
have been forgotten, so long as Pro- 
fessor Ross could compound it. He has 
partaken of this money contentedly for 
eight years ; he wished to continue. And 
I believe his salary was accepted by him 
up to July 31st, 1901—+that is, for eight 
months during which he has not only . 
pretended to render no equivalent, but 
has, with his friends, been doing what 
harm he could to the university. He in- 
dorses Mr. Adams’s admission that for 
eight years he has participated in “ what 
he could not defend and did not wish to 
condemn.” I should never care to ad- 
dress any audience to whom this sort of 
ethics might seem inconclusive. 

I hold no brief for the Stanford mil- 
lions, nor for any other. If they were 
criminal, I would remember the crime 
and ask every one else to. But as a stu- 
dent of California history for some years 
I cannot agree with the Sand Lot verdict 
that in the Central Pacific deal not only 
all the railroad builders but Congress and 
the Executive were thieves. Nor do I 
know of any responsible historian who 
will. The evidence is strong that Sena- 
tér Stanford was as unaware of the 
sharp practices of some of his associates 
as the national Government was. 

The insinuation that my many public 
utterances on this affair—or any of them 
—were “inspired” is almost as silly as 
the grave accusation that the secretary 
of the university sent out copies of one 
of my editorials with a note of approval. 
I am glad if he could find a truthful 
statement of the case; but it was none of 
my collusion. In fact, I never dreamed 
of it till three months later. I have not 
in my life consulted any person as to 
what I might write; nor has any one of 
Stanford ever presumed to suggest. So 
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far as I know, the university is attending 
exclusively to its business of teaching 
young men and women. Did it care 
for controversy, I presume it would 
carry on its own. I am confident it would 
not think to hypnotize me. I have neither 
had nor needed other inspiration than the 
fact that an important and honorable in- 
stitution has been assailed in a fashion 
which—from intimate knowledge—I can 
but believe unjust. And with it, several 







ERDINAND VON BISMARCK, 
proprietor of Schdnhausen and 
captain of cavalry, was a youth of 

twenty-five years, tall and of distin- 
guished appearance, possessing a strong 
sense of humor, unfailing amiability, 
joyous love of life, depth of soul, good- 
ness of heart, gentleness in his manners, 
considerate in his judgment of others, 
when on July 7th, 1806, he took as his 
wife Louise Wilhelmina Mencken. This 
beautiful and soulful damsel was the 
daughter of Kabinet-Rath Anastatius 
Ludwig Mencken. 

The pastel-painting of Prince Bis- 
marck’s mother, still in his possession, 
shows her to have been wonderfully en- 
dowed with personal charms. We also 
know that she enjoyed the benefits of an 
excellent education ; that she early mani- 
fested extraordinary intellectual gifts, 
and possessed the finest social traits—a 
beautiful, proud, distinguished personage 
was this mistress of Schénhausen. Her 
symmetric, classically formed features 
did indeed exhibit intelligence, strength 
of mind, self-consciousness, and, to some 
extent, sternness; but her little, shapely, 
mirthful mouth, by its friendly expres- 
sion, softened the severity of her coun- 
tenance. 

In those days of social prejudice, love 
was the only power that could impel a 
cavalry captain and nobleman to marry a 
citizen’s daughter ; and in this matter all 
reports agree that the marriage of this 





* Freely adapted trom Dr. Adolph Kohut’s recent work, 


Fiirst Bismarck und die Frauen, 





Bismarck’s Mother.” 
By George Alexander Kohut. 
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other things I value, in ethics, education 
and equity. In dealing with the matter 
I have been at pains, as is my habit, to 
speak only from full and accurate knowl- 
edge. Neither Mr. Adams nor Professor 
Ross has ever seen the documents which 
are really vital to understanding of the 
case. And with their premise based on 
hearsay or guesswork, it is not surpris- 
ing if their conclusions go far wide of the 
fact. Cuas. F. Lummis. 


Los ANnGELEs, Cat., 


couple was ever one of the happiest and 
most blessed unions whereof we have any 
knowledge. The handsome couple were 
admired far and wide. He possessed a 
knightly form, was every inch a cavalier, 
a bold rider, a doughty huntsman; and 
she—this blooming maid of sixteen—was 
adorned with sweetest of graces, full of 
majesty and dignity. 

Louise Wilhelmina was fond .of gay 
society, and in summer-time Schdnhau- 
sen was the resort of visitors from far 
and near, while in the winter the couple 
lived in Berlin and kept house there in — 
magnificent style. She was naturally the 
center of all conversation. Her external 
charms and her inner qualities, her ex- 
ceptional social gifts and her frank hos- 
pitality won her hosts of worshipers and 
admirers. She was by no means exclu- 
sive: she gathered about her men who, 
tho not belonging to the noble classes, 
were distinguished for their wit and 
learning. She never denied her citizen 
extraction, and from her Otto inherited 
dependence on the citizen element, by 
virtue of which he never asked, upon the 
election of his political co-laborers and 
personal friends, concerning their fam- 
ily-tree. He prized the talent and mind 
without regard to birth and caste. 

Frau von Bismarck was ardently de- 
voted to the game of chess, and this cir- 
cumstance, together with the fact that she 
vied with the best players, is ample evi- 
dence of her acumen and mathematical 
powers. She was likewise musically en- 
dowed, and drew much pleasure from 
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music; we cannot say that she instilled 
these tastes into her son, but what a rdle 
he contrived to play in the State concerts 
throughout Europe, how often he incul- 
cated flute-strains in his antagonists and 
made the whole world dance to his pipe! 
She possessed remarkable talent as au- 
thor. In the city as well as in the coun- 
try she kept a continuous diary wherein 
she jotted down her experiences. It is a 
pity that this diary was destroyed after 
her death. If it had been preserved we 
would find therein a goodly amount of 
information, not only about the boyhood 
and youth of the ex-chancellor, but orig- 
inal data concerning the views of life and 
the world, as well as the educational 
principles of this extraordinary woman. 
Six children were born to the noble 
' pair, Otto being the fourth. In 1816, a 
year after Otto’s birth, his parents took 
up their residence in the estate of Kniep- 
hof, in Pomerania. By the death of a 


cousin they had come into possession of 
this and the neighboring feudal estates, 
Jarchelin and Kulz. As in Schénhausen, 
Louise Wilhelmina took an active inter- 
est in agriculture, and it is known that, 


first of all, Bismarck owed to her his love 
of nature, agriculture and quiet seclusion. 

While it is usually the mothers that in- 
dulge their children, in this case it was 
Papa Bismarck who gave them their 
way. The sensible wife soon recognized 
that unless her young ones were accus- 
tomed to a stricter régime, their careers 
would be ruined; she therefore deter- 
mined to send her children, while very 
young, from their parental home to a 
boarding school. So Otto, when six 
years old, was put in Plamann’s Erzieh- 
ungsanstalt in Berlin, where his elder 
brother, Bernhard, had already been for 
some time. For the parents this contin- 
uous separation was exceedingly painful, 
and they decided that since they resided 
in Berlin during the winter months the 
boys should quit the school during that 
period. Of course, in the summer vaca- 
tion Otto came to Kniephof; it was his 
greatest pleasure to roam about in the 
open air, to make his way through the 
woods and fields, to disport himself on 
the farms and meadows. It was pleas- 
ing to the mother that, amid the fresh- 
ness of nature, her Otto’s body thrived; 
but that his mind should not be neglected, 
he had to study several hours a day, 
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When Otto attended the Friedrich- 
Wilhelm’s Gymnasium, then directed by 
Dr. Bonnell, his parents, who then resided 
at No. 53 Behrenstrasse, saw to it that 
he should receive thorough instruction 
at home. That:his physical needs were 
well attended to goes without saying. In 
this his mother had the assistance of an 
old housekeeper, Trine Neumann, who 
was tenderly attached to the boy, with 
whom Otto preferably spoke Low Ger- 
man. Of her he always cherished a fond 
remembrance. 

At the age of seventeen Otto passed 
his examination with honors at the Gray 
Cloister in Berlin, and was expected to 
determine upon a vocation. He desired 
to become a soldier, but his mother de- 
tected in him qualities that betokened a 
statesman and, therefore, wished him to 
attend a university. He wanted to study 
at Heidelberg. She determined to guard 
him from the influence of a too free stu- 
dent-life ; she was particularly averse to 
Heidelberg, where a terrible quantity of 
beer was drunk—for to beer-drinking she 
was decidediy opposed. As an obedient 
son, he complied with her wishes, and 
went to more staid Gottingen, to the uni- 
versity of a more renowned world. 

It is certain, however, that these pre- 
cautions of his mother did not prevent 
the boy from learning the duelistic art. 
In three semesters he had twenty-eight 
encounters. And, tho he was fortunate 
enough to escape with a scar or two in 
his face, this very fact and the tone and 
demeanor of the jolly “ bursch ” discom- 
fited Frau Bismarck exceedingly. He 
possessed not the dignity that she as- 
sociated with diplomats. Tho history 
does not record her motherly reproaches 
and admonitions, we can take it for 
granted that she spoke to the heart and 
conscience of her son in pleading and 
anxious tones. 

As a vender of delicatessen Frau von 
Bismarck would have been an unquali- 
fied success. Full often did large chests 
replenished with newly smoked goose- 
breasts, sausages and hams make the 
mouth of the student water, as he con- 
templated the fragrant contents. In his 
third semester, Otto was sick with a vio- 
lent fever, for which the physician pre- 
scribed quinine. Just then one of his 
cargoes of meat reached him from his 
beloved home. All thoughts of quinine 
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he abandoned. The sausage aroused with- 
in him a new soul. Little by little he 
caused two pounds to disappear, and its 
entrance into new channels drove away 
every vestige of the fever, never to come 
again. Next day he intimated to the doc- 
tor that his mother was a better hand at 
the prescription business, and invited him 
to partake of her bounty. 

The mother had the inexpressible 
pleasure of seeing that Otto, in spite of 
his gayety, applied himself to study in all 
seriousness and earnestness. With inde- 
fatigable industry he strove to make up 
for wasted time. In Easter, 1835, he 
underwent the State examination in law; 
next he worked as auscultator and secre- 
tary at the Berlin city court, in the de- 
partment of petty causes, and already in 
the following winter the young man was 
introduced into the court circles. Then 
it was that he for the first time met the 
man who was later so powerfully to in- 
fluence his life—Prince Wilhelm—fu- 
ture Emperor and King. 

The latter was introduced to him at the 
same time as to a companion of Bis- 
marck, Herr von Schenk, who was 
likewise auscultator, and distinguished 
among the multitude by his gigantic 
frame. As these two sons of Anak 
walked over to where the Prince was the 
latter contemplated them with satisfac- 
tion, and said gleefully: “ Now, justice 
is looking out for_young people with a 
meteyard.” “ Royal Majesty,” answered 
Bismarck, “lawyers must also be sol- 
diers, and they account it an honor should 
His Majesty and their country call upon 
them.” 

He was not, however, content to shine 
as a legal light. As a prospective diplo- 
mat and statesman he soon made up his 
mind to become familiar with the ins and 
outs of administrative policy. In 1836 
he gave up the law, and became referend- 
arius in the Royal Government at 
Aachen. The brilliant life of this world- 
famed watering-place made a powerful 
impression upon the impulsive official, 
and drove him to incur expenses which 
his income did not justify. This was a 
source of anxiety and distress to his 
mother, and in later years he reproached 
himself for having caused her so much 
pain. Thoughts of his Aachen follies 
were by no means pleasant, as is evi- 
denced by a letter to his wife, dated 
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Frankfort-on-the-Main, July 3d, 1851, 
wherein he ruefully writes: 

“Day before yesterday at noon I was in 
Wiesbaden, and it was with mingled feelings 
of sadness: and oldish wisdom that I looked 
upon the scenes of my former folly. I do not 
understand how I could have borne those 
quondam conditions; were I to live now as 
then, without God, without you, without chil- 
dren, I really would not know whether I 
should not discard life as a dirty shirt, and 
yet such are most of my acquaintances, and 
they live.” 

His plans as diplomat threatened to be 
nipped in the bud, for his ancestral es- 
tates, encumbered heavily with debt, de- 
manded his youthful energy to create 
order out of chaos. He immediately un- 
dertook, in common with his brother 
Bernhard, the management of Kiilz, 
Kniephof and Jarchelin, while their par- , 
ents retired to Schénhausen. j 

This retirement to Schdénhausen did 
not, as was hoped, restore the health of 
Mother Bismarck—the rest so much 
needed was vouchsafed to her only in the 
life beyond. Already suffering for a 
considerable time, and having in vain 
sought healing in Berlin, she died, not 
quite fifty years old, November Ist, 1839, 
without the faintest conception or pre- 
monition of the brilliant future of her 
son. Her death was a severe blow and 
cruel shock to her twenty-four-year Otto. 
All biographers record that he ever cher- 
ished with fond remembrance thoughts 
of his mother. H. Jahnke (Fiirst Bis- 
marck, Berlin, 1&890—page 75) writes: 

“Her form, radiant with purity and dignity, 
remained -his guiding-star, which served him 
as beacon light at all times when the clouds 
of his extravagance that his impulsive boyish 
buoyance generated seemed to delay and even 
envelop him in darkness. How magnificently 
he had fulfilled the prophetic hopes of his 
mother! In later times, when his name be- 
came a household word throughout the entire 
world, the old friends of the family would 
often greet him with, ‘O, Bismarck, if your 
mother had only lived to see all this.’ ” 

The remarkable woman, whose lofty 
spirit, noble womanhood, clever com- 
monsense and broadness of view were 
cheerfully acknowledged by all who had 
come into contact with her in life, had 
bequeathed to her son so many traits of 
her own being that on this account alone 
she deserves the consideration and re- 
gard of all students of history, of all who 
are interested in social and moral prob- 
lems, and of humanity in general, 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Crisis.* 


WE confess a genuine diffidence in ap- 
proaching this latest marvel of the his- 
torical school of novels; for the reason 
that a proper consideration of the book 
is not so much a study of literature, in 
which we claim a certain right to speak, 
as it is a problem in the “ psychology of 
the mob,” wherein we are but ill in- 
structed, having, in fact, from childhood 
up indulged an antipathy to the “ sense- 
less vulgar” that has prevented true 
familiarity with its movements. In brief, 
the question confronting us is not, What 
is the literary value of The Crisis?— 
that is easily solved; but, Why is all the 
world reading The Crisis? To which 
question we cannot honestly pretend to 
have found an answer. The solution 
lies in that dim and unexplored region, 
the psychology of the mob, into which 
the boldest students of sociology are only 
beginning to penetrate. 

In the apology for his life, Socrates 
relates how in a time of extreme perplex- 
ity he sought a kind of peripatetic assist- 
ance by going about among all the phi- 
losophers, poets and artisans of Athens 
and asking their opinions. Now we are 
in our own humble way followers of 
Socrates, and so with much labor of body 
and spirit we have been walking up and 
down the streets of New York and ques- 
tioning all the wise and the ignorant 


about this new novel. “ Have you read’ 


The Crisis? ’’ we ask. The reply is al- 
ways, “ Certainly,” or “I am trying to 
read it,” or “I am waiting until my wife 
finishes it.” “How do you like it?” 
The answer is universal, *’ Pretty dull.” 
“Why, then, do you read it?” “Oh, I 
don’t know; everybody is reading it!” 
Here, then, is the problem in the psychol- 
ogy of the mob which baffles our re- 
search. Why does a crowd of people 
take interest in a book which each sepa- 
rate individual professes to find dull? 
Why is a mob on the street swayed by 
extravagant emotions to which no one 
of its members alone would be subject? 





*Tue Crisis... By Winston Churchill. New York: 
The Macmillan Co, $1.50. aE eae 


We leave the matter in the hands of M. 
Tarde and the students of sociology. 
Possibly the vogue of the book is 
maintained by the multitude of laudatory 
reviews that are appearing in the maga- 
zines. But we are just a bit skeptical on 
this head, altho, being professional critics 
ourselves, nothing would flatter us more 
than to suppose we are of those who 
mold the public taste. However that 
may be, it is at least easy to explain why 
almost all our critics are praising a novel 
which the individual lay reader finds so 
commonplace. There is no sinister com- 
mercial influence at work; the critics, 
even the most extravagant, are honest in 
the matter. The secret of the paradox 
lies here: the great majority of these re- 
viewers are half-educated—not ignora- 
muses, mind you, but half-educated. The 
man technically uneducated in literature 
commends a story which interests him, 
without caring a whit for its artistic 
merit or lack of merit; the half-educated 
critic distrusts this instinctive judgment 
and scrutinizes the literary method and 
seriousness of the work; only those who 
have won through this intermediary 
stage are able to lay due weight on tech- 
nical values and at the same time reserve 
their final opinion to considerations of 
the vitality and inspiration underlying 
the work. Hence it is that the rank and 
file of reviewers, in their revolt against 
the masses of inane and insincere books 
forced upon them, are ready to cry out 
enthusiastically over a novel which is 
manifestly a product of real sincerity and 
of laudably serious intentions. 
Undoubtedly The Crisis is such a 
work. The documentary basis of the 
story is built up with minute diligence; 
every legitimate device of the novelist’s 
art is laid under contribution; there is 
nowhere any meretricious or vulgar ap- 
peal; the sentiment throughout is good, 
even noble. From cover to cover evi- 
dence abounds that the author held be- 
fore him the highest ideals of writing; 
and we believe that his ambition was to 
construct a work satisfactory to his own 
literary conscience and of permanent lit- 
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erary value, rather than a book of sud- 
den and meteoric popularity. We wish 
it were possible to stop here. It is pain- 
ful to add that despite its sincerity of 
purpose, there is but the least spark of 
vitality in the book; the author has put 
together the semblance of a man, but has 
failed to breathe into it the breath of life. 


—-Thie story is carefully elaborated, but 


contains neither plot nor movement; the 
characters are at once commonplace and 
unconvincing; the language is correct 
but heavy. 

The best portions of the book are those 
which in the work of a true novelist 
would have been least significant—the 
parts which deal directly with Lincoln, 
Grant and other prominent men of the 
period. Several times we found our- 
selves genuinely touched by the noble 
and patient figure of the great President. 
In the climax of the story, where Lin- 
coln, with his kindly and humorous in- 
sight, joins together the hero and her- 
oine who have been separated by the 


antipathies of the war, our interest and - 


emotions were deepened ‘almost to self- 
forgetfulness. And then—and then, well, 
the conclusion might have been better 
conceived— 

v Virginia, will you marry me?” 

es.” 

“ To-morrow? ” 

“Yes, dear, to-morrow.” 

We remember to have read that the 
great artists in the greatest scenes are 
wont to use the simplest and homeliest 
language. You see, it is a trick of the 
trade, this flat conclusion; and the false 
simplicity of these closing sentences gave 
us an uncomfortable feeling that we had 
been duped, and that the whole scene 
had been built up deliberately on princi- 
ples without the true warmth and life of 
spontaneity. 

. S 


Mr. Stillman’s Autobiography * 


Mr. STILLMAN’s work throughout has 
very much of the personal character 
which the French include in the defini- 
tion of the vie intime. His life, as we 
have it, is rich, various, connected with a 
large company of the rare and foremost 
spirits of the age. The first five or six 
chapters are shaped by an ideal purpose 


*THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOURNALIST. 
Tames Stillman ‘Two volumes, Boston; 
Miffiin & Co, $6,00, 
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to trace the development of his mind 
from the “ archaic severity ” of a rigor-_ 
ous and even Sabbatarian Puritan fam- 
ily life, without revolt, or loss of its fun- 
damental convictions, and by a gradual 
process of evolutionary change, to com- 
plete freedom of thought. In reviewing 
his early experiences it seemed to Mr. 
Stillman that he had “a human docu- 
ment of Puritan family life,” which fur- 
nished the means of tracing just such a 
process of evolutionary change. 

He was born in Schenectady, in 1828, 
in a Calvinistic Sabbatarian family of 
Rhode Island descent, and with an her- 
edity which would have accounted for the 
best part of him, if he had lived in a log- 
cabin and gone to school in a cow-pas- 
ture. What this early Sabbatarian rigor 
did for him, and the transformation of it — 
into something else, is the intensely inter- 
esting study told in these five or six chap- 
ters with great literary charm and with 
none of that rancor which disfigures so 
many stories of religious emancipation. 

We are not as clear as Mr. Stillman 
seems to be that, had he been caught 
when he was fourteen years old by a good 
technical school, he would have turned 
out a first rate artist. Perhaps,’after all, 
his vocation was literature, had he known 
it and steadily settled himself to that call- 
ing. At all events there was no tech- 
nical school of art for him to go to. The 
schooling he had was some of it rough, 
and some that might have been better 
was defeated by the way he had of steer- 
ing himself. C. H. Warner was among 
his schoolmates, and did well for him- 
self. Chester A. Arthur was one of his 
classmates, had a high record in college 
and climbed to the top of the ladder af- 
terward. He himself was the favorite 
of Dr. Nott, President of Union, who 
had a genius for bringing forward the 
men he saw anything in. 

Art, however, was Mr. Stillman’s first 
love, and, college ended, he is off with his 
brush to pick up what skill he can in this 
country. The first picture he sold brought 
him $30; and on this munificent sum he 
decides, with a child’s innocence and a 
child’s confidence in the Divine Provi- 
dence which had been instilled in him at 
home, to go abroad for study. Wonder- 
ful to relate, he went, and tho he came 
often to his last shilling, Providence 
never: failed him. He had a fortune in 
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his personal charm nad. gitte, and made 
his way with every orfe he wanted to 
know—with Ruskin, Turner, Rossetti, 
Leslie Harding, J. B. Payne, and all the 
rest. What he writes of them is always 
good and interesting, tho it is more in the 
line of anecdote than of broad systematic 
studies. Most fascinating of all, how- 
ever, is the picture of the young man 
himself in the innocence of his child’s 


heart, reaching his way up to the great . 


oracles of art, and enshrining himself in 
their confidence. 

Through all these sketches the charm 
of personal biography, or what the French 
appropriately call the wie intime, holds 
with unabated force. Genius for this sort 
of thing is catholic and international. We 
have just had one delightful example in 
Mr. J.C. Augustus Hare. Ina different 
way and field Mr. Stillman has much of 
the same skill. No finer example of it 
can be had than the altogether charming 


-memoirs of the Adirondack Club, with 


their glimpses of Lowell and Holmes, of 
Jeffries Wyman, Norton, Aldrich, 
agassiz and Longfellow. The literature 
of pure.enjoyment received a notable ad- 
dition when these chapters were written. 
Very interesting is his defense of Agassiz 
and Asa Gray in their cautious and crit- 
ical attitude toward the doctrine of evo- 
lution and natural selection then agitat- 
ing the world. Those were the days 
when Darwinism threatened to invade 
the realms of thought as a new and in- 
tolerant form of fanaticism, and the pro- 
test of these great scientists which Mr. 
Stillman so ably defends was entirely 
wholesome. On the other hand, his elab- 
orate apology for spiritualism and ex- 
pansive citation of examples will have to 
be catalogued among the tolerable fool- 
eries of genius or the entertaining curi- 
osities of literature. 

His experiences in the United States 
Consular service, as agent of the Kos- 
suth Fund and for the recovery of the 
Crown Jewels of Hungary, and as spe- 
cial correspondent of the London Times, 
are of a different sort altogether. Here 
he abandons art and gives himself up to 
the unraveling of “ plots, stratagems and 
wars.” Certainly his account of what 
Crete suffered under Turkey, of Mon- 
tenegro and Greece and the recent pol- 
itics of Italy stand on a basis of merit 
which is wholly their own. They repre- 


sent the very important work he did in 
the Times, and the influence he had in 
rousing England to what has since 
proved her ineffectual rage against the 
“unspeakable Turk.” What might the 
world’s situation have been now had 
these warning voices carried the English 
fleet with them, and the millions which 
have been burned in South Africa had 

gone to allay the atrocities in Armenia? 


& 
Faith in the Nineteenth 
Century.* 


Dr. Gorpon has chosen for discussion 
a subject of supreme interest and impor- 
tance, “To Discover and Announce the. 
Chief Significance for Faith of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” His book shows he 
has not neglected to provide himself with 
a full store of systematic reading and ob- 
servation. Three years, and probably 
more, of honest work have gone into the 
preparation of this volume of lectures. 

Dr. Gordon begins by assuming the 
fundamentals of faith. He does not pro- 
pose to thresh over old straw. Thus he 
assumes as settled “the being of God, 
the moral order of the world, the immor- 
tality of man, and the social life beyond.” 
It is interesting to observe that he as- 
sumes these postulates not on a basis of 
intuitive conviction, but as the outcome. 
of the long discipline of the world in the 
school of life and history. It is a note- 
worthy element of these lectures that 
they start with the assumption that the 
history of the world has been the school 
of mankind; for what meaning can we 
find in it all if the lapses of time have not 
taught us something in regard to the 
fundamentals of life and thought? Plant- 
ing himself firmly on the shore-line of 
these postulates, Dr. Gordon looks calm- 
ly on the wide sea of speculation that 
rolls up to his feet and asks himself what 
has been the result of. it for Christian 
faith. 

He writes in absolute freedom and 
gives the impression of an honest unre- 
served statement of what is in his mind. 
He is unaffected by the distinctly Unita- 
rian atmosphere of Boston, altho we may 
trace in his lectures a certain intensity 
of humanitarian assertion on the one 
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hand and protest on the other, which 
may be the result of his surroundings 
and which will obscure for some readers 
his deeply evangelical thought. 

With all his insight, intelligence and 
candor, Dr. Gordon is’ more of a free 
lance than a philosopher, and the reader 
who wishes to get from his book the 
good there is in it must have ready on 
hand a good stock of discriminating crit- 
icism. Like all work of its class, its 
merit lies in its freedom, and the author 
would not have been so free with his au- 
dience had he not expected them to pay 
him back in his own coin. In fact, there 
would have been no good at all in a sur- 
vey which lacked freedom or boldness. 
Dr. Gordon has done good service in giv- 
ing a wide definition of the methods of 
testing religious truth and in the hopeful 
estimate he has placed on the outcome of 
this troubled century. His work is one 
of vital force and may be recommended 
to minds perplexed as to where we stand 
and whither we are tending. 


& 
Domestic Service.* 


THIS economic inquiry into the servant 
problem, first issued in 1897, is now re- 
printed, with an additional chapter on 
European service. The matter of the 
book is largely the result of a systematic 
investigation made through the Vassar 
College classes of 1888 and 1889, tho it 
is supplemented by census returns 
(1890) and by material gathered from 
private sources. Two chapters treat the 
subject historically, from early colonial 
times. The nativity and sex, the effi- 
ciency and earning capacity of the work- 
ers; the hours and conditions governing 
their employment, and the general ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the serv- 
ice are treated in detail. It is interesting 
to note the contrast between the time, a 
half-century back, when servants were 
generally considered a part of the family, 
and the present, when such sharp lines of 
demarcation are drawn. The change be- 
gan with the influx of foreign working- 
women consequent upon the Irish famine 
(1846), and the German Revolution 
(1848). Foreigners and the children of 
foreigners almost monopolize this branch 
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of service to-day; the percentage of the 
former class alone is 30.86 of the total. 
Ireland contributes 168,993; Germany, 
95,007, and Norway and Sweden, 58,- 
049. Servants are relatively few in the 
farming districts and in the factory 
towns. They are most numerous in 
Washington and Richmond (with 1 to 
every 13 persons), while New York and | 
Boston have 1 to 18, Philadelphia 1 to 
24 and Brooklyn 1 to 29. Among States 
and Territories the District of Columbia 
leads, with 1 to 13, while Oklahoma foots 
the list with 1 to 156. The author con- 
tends that wages, on the whole, are not 
unfavorably comparable with those re- 
ceived in other branches of women’s 
employments; the average Boston cook, 
for instance, receiving, all things consid- 
ered, about as much as the average school 
teacher. The social disadvantages of 
domestic service are admitted to be un- 
justifiably severe and no apparent rem- 
edy is at hand. Better service, however, 
is obtainable through a number of de- 
vices; by a form of profit sharing, by 
giving allowances for economy, by spe- 
cializing employment, and generally, by 
the exercise of greater consideration on 
the part of the employer. The-final chap- 
ter, on European conditions, relates little 
that is novel. It would seem that the 
same difficulties exist on both sides of the 
Atlantic, except, of course, that the prob- 
lem of alien service is less conspicuous 
on the other side. Contracts, moreover, 
for long periods are commoner on the 
Continent than here, and their provisions 
are enforceable by law. The book treats 
the whole subject exhaustively; and as 
the subject has heretofore been slighted, 
it adds practically another province to 
the realm of economic science. 


& 


Tue History or SoutH CAROLINA 
IN THE RevoLuTIon. By Edward Mc- 
Crady, LL.D. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Volume I. $3.50.) 
The author’s previous works have pre- 
pared us to find in this history of the first 
five years of South Carolina in the Revo- 
lution the results of immensely laborious 
research, full of information, but open 
only to a search almost as laborious as 
the author’s own. . But the toil of read- 
ing will pay in the end. Through the 
whole book there is manifested a strong 
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‘bias in favor of South Carolina when- 
ever sn¢ came into conflict with others 
ot the original thirteen States, and this is 
no more than we expect to find in most 
local historians, altho they are not al- 
ways ‘so outspoken as in this case. In 
none of the colonies was a separation 
from the motherland openly advocated 
until the last few months before the Dec- 
laration, and in all of them there was a 
very large party who, while they loved 
and desired liberty, as sincerely depre- 
cated a disruption of the filial ties. In 
South Carolina this party was composed 
of the main body of the people—* the 
baser sort ”—and the middle class. The 
“first families”—those of culture and 
wealth—cast their strong influence main- 
ly on the side of independence, yet there 
were many, even of these, who, with per- 
fect honesty and patriotism, voted and 
acted sometimes with the one party and 
sometimes with the other. The native 
loyalty of the Scotch led those whose 
fathers had fought for the Stuarts to ad- 
here to the side of royalty, even tho the 
present monarch was, in their view, a 
despoiler. There was hardly a family of 
any size, and this is true in all the colo- 
nies, which was not divided in sentiment, 
and of those who at first declared for, 
and even fought for, the King there were 
many who were subsequently converted 
into bold and determined fighters on the 
side of the colonies. The missionaries 
who effected this conversion were the 
King’s regulars under Cornwallis, Raw- 
don and others, and the. armed native 
‘lories, especially those under the leader- 
ship of the infamous Tarleton. 


Voysey. By R. O. Prowse. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 
This is a story of London life, in which 
domestic architecture and even window 
draperies are made to indicate a varying 
quality of morals. The substance of it 
resembles Le Gallienne’s iniquity of mind 
without his pagan freshness of imagina- 
tion; but the style in which it-is written 
is a brazen imitation of Henry James’s 
manner. When the author has intro- 


duced his people the reader at once re- 
ceives the impression that he has got into 


bad company. Besides this intimation, 
they all show an intellectuaf tension: that 
is very trying. The heroine, a confessed- 
ly dull woman,, tho none the less wicked 
on that account, is forever agitating her 
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feeble mind and turning the pockets of it 
inside out for an idea; while the hero, 
who is a sort of eavesdropper at the key-, 
hole of her heart, finally wriggles in him- 
self, runs the forefinger of his morbid in- 
telligence over the little abrasions in it 
and tells of her sensations like a fakir. 
The amusing thing about the book is its 
evident vulgarity, notwithstanding the 
fact that the author’s senses have all been 
sharpened to a pencil’s point for the pur- 
pose of producing artistic effects. No 
principles of life, either good or bad, are 
involved in his conceptions, and mere 
sentiment is so perverted that every good 
impulse is outwitted, overcome by the 
reigning evil. The question is whether 
anything good or wholesome ever -re- 
quires so much subtlety of expression, 
such winking and grimacing at the 
reader. Goodness, once conceived, is so 
evident, so easily expressed, that it in- 
variably tends to simplicity of language, 
whereas an evil imagination, whether in 
life or art, carries its invitation with the 
red smile of exaggerated beauty, or with 
too much clever frivolity in phrasing. 

THE Lovers OF THE Woops. By Wil- 
liam H. Boardman. (New York: Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. $1.50.) Let not 
the unwary reader who loves a lover be 
trapped by this title into supposing he 
has here an Arcadian romance like “ The 
Forest Lovers.” The book is in fact a se- 
riesofsketchesrelatingto what the author 
terms “ woodcraft.” To many it will ap- 
peal for the detailed information it con- 
tains, and for its clever anecdotes, but it 
will scarcely attract the wider public. 
There is one thing wanting to transmute 
the book into literature—human nature 
in it counts for nothing, and the charac- 
ters are names only. Something, too, is 
missing in the portrayal of nature. It 
lacks that atmosphere of the open which 
we look for in a book of the sea or the 
deep woods, that au large of Pierre Loti 
and of Dr. Mitchell’s “ When All the 
Woods Are Green,” for which our own 
language has no phrase so fitting. One 
cannot doubt the author’s fondness for 
the forest, whither he invites us, but he 
has proven that to penetrate into inmost 
wildernesses does not necessarily make 
one an intimate of Nature. 

Fetrx RevittE Brunot, 1820-1808. 
By Charles Lewis Slattery. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00.) From 
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the page facing the title looks forth a 
very handsome man a little past the prime 
of life, with a grave and alert benignity 
expressive of the earnestness, vigor and 
kindliness which the succeeding pages 
prove to have been characteristic of the 
man. Felix Reville Brunot. When we 
have neared the end of the book the same 
face looks out upon us older, wearied 
with a lifetime of hard work for benefi- 
cent ends. A little saddened, too, but 
beautiful with something almost angelic 
in its heavenly patience. It is the face 
of a man of large abilities and larger 
heart. Throughout the Civil War his 
record was that of a Christian philan- 
thropist, who not only collected and dis- 
tributed money and supplies for the 
Christian and the Sanitary Commission; 
but who gave his own services for the 
care of the sick and wounded, even al- 
lowing himself at one time to be made a 
prisoner for months rather than forsake 
his charges, who were unable to accom- 
pany the retreating army to which they 
were attached. Mr. Brunot’s was a won- 
derfully good and useful life, and Mr. 
Slattery has enjoyed telling its story as 
his readers will enjoy the perusal of it. 


Paut oF Tarsus. By Robert Bird. 
(New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00.) This is an attempt to do for 
Paul what the author’s other books have 
done for Jesus the Carpenter, and for 
Joseph the Dreamer—i. e., make him a 
real person to younger readers. The 
“ young person ” is apt to be discriminat- 
ing in his religio-literary tastes. He does 
not warit to be preached at too obviously. 
He resents dullness as the unpardonable 
crime in-an author. He does not want 
condescension. Mr. Bird seems to have 
produced a perfect book of its kind. Its 
chosen audience will be the real judges of 
that. Hence we say seems. In short 
chapters with ingeniously descriptive ti- 
tles, with a wealth of imagination, and a 
fascinating style, with a real knowledge, 
never obtruded, of the geography as well 
as of the historical setting of Paul’s life, 
he draws a picture that every student of 
the Bible should see. The accuracy of the 
title may be questioned, for the apostle as 
Paul.was more a citizen.of the Empire 
than of Tarsus. But new titles are scarce 
and Professor Ramsay with “St. Paul 
the Traveler and Roman Citizen ” had al- 
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ready seized upon this book's appropriate. 
name. 


A LanpMark History or New York. 
By Albert Ulmann. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50.) Professor 
Williams carries Tom, George and Emily 
about the streets of New York, and 
points out to them the scenes of historic 
interest. The book is professedly ad- 
dressed to young people, but is sufficient- 
ly full and scholarly to interest an older 
audience. We cannot say that Mr. Ul- 
mann has always succeeded in making 
his dialog vivacious enough to justify 
such a form of narration; to older read- 
ers it must often appear irksome in the 
extreme, but the author’s purpose was 
probably to make a book which would 
lend itself easily to reading aloud to chil- 
dren, and in this he has succeeded. The 
volume contains many fresh quotations 
from early American authors which add 
much to the, general consistency of tone. 


J. M. Barrie anp His Booxs. By J. 
4. Hammerton. (New York: M. F. 
Mansfield & Co. $2.00.) This is not 
a formal biography of the novelist, but a 
series of chapters which consider various 
phases of his life and work. The chap- 
ter entitled “ The Scots Tongue in Bar- 
rie’s Books,” is a useful glossary for anv 
one who finds that a knowledge of Scott 
does not always help him through the dif- 
ficulties of the present literary dialect of 
Scotch romance. We do riot ourselves 
take much interest in these biographies 
or studies written during the author’s 
life time; they cannot well be frank or 
critical, and‘their interest is likely to be 
of a purely anecdotal kind. Mr. Ham- 
merton’s essay is at least highly success- 
ful in his chosen field. Those who have 
wept and laughed with Sentimental 
Tommy may be glad to read about 
Tommy’s creator. 


Every Incu a Kinc. By Josephine 
Caroline Sawyer. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50.) An historical ro- 
mance, written “to prove that the char- 
acter of Henry V, as Prince of Wales, 
has been greatly misjudged.” This vin- 
dication comes late, and even if the au- 
thor is correct in her representations, hers: 
has been a thankless'task. For when a 
man has been entombed some hundfeds of 
vears he is either too dead or too wise to 
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care for his reputation, while the affec- 
tions of this wicked, winking old world 
belong exclusively to that merry miracle 
of vices whom Shakespeare has made im- 
mortal, and who was as much a rogue 


with Falstaff as he was a King with the. 


nobles of England. 
] 


Literary Notes. 


Section I of Volume VI (L—Lap) of 
the New English Dictionary is published, 
and another section is promised for July Ist. 
The following figures of comparison are note- 
worthy: 

Johnson, Century. Here. 
Words recorded, L to Lap.... 176 1,169 2.160 
Words illustrated by quotation 139 333 1,788 
Number of illustrative quota- 
tions . sereccccccescscccss 418 


1,087 7,576 


As may be judged from these figures, the 
New UDictionary is indispensable to the 
scholar, but hardly convenient for ordinary 
reference. 


-The following stanzas by Mr. Austin 
Dobson are taken from “ The May Book,” 
published in aid of the Charing Cross Hospital, 
London. The. poetry of city streets has not 
often found better expression: 


In Angel Court the sunless air 
Grows faint and sick; to left and right 
The cowering houses shrink from sight, 
Huddling and hopeless, eyeless, bare. 


Misnamed, you say. For surely rare 
Must be the angel-shapes that light 
In Angel Court! 


Nay: the Eternities are there. 
Death by the doorway stands to smite; 
Life in its garrets leaps to light: 

And Love has climbed that crumbling stair 
: In Angel Court! 


.-For some time stories have been reach- 
ing us of the extraordinary popularity of the 
Russian novelist, Maxim Gorky, in Europe, 
and now Scribners are to publish a translation 
of -his Foma’ Gordyeef. The list of Gorky’s 
trades before becoming an author is astonish- 
ing. He was hired out in a shoe shop, ran 
away, apprenticed to a draftsman, ran away, 
put at the making of wooden saints, hired out 
as cook’s boy on a steamer and then made 
gardener’s assistant. He also peddled apples, 
worked on ‘a dock, sawed wood and acted as 
porter.. Then he went to Tzaritzyn and was 
watchman ‘on a railroad. He tried to go into 
the army but they refused to accept a tramp. 
He is only thirty-two, but he must have con- 
siderable knowledge of life. It is said that his 
extraordinary popularity only embarrasses 
him. Once*when«the atidience at a: theater 
stood. up and.cheered his entrance into a box, 
he cried atit: “I’m. not a ballet dancer or: a 
Venus of Milo. “What are you staring at me 
for ? -Keep’ your eyes on the stage.” 
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“What makes your little 
boy get up so early. mornings? Second 
Mother: “He has to; he sells the evening 
papers.” —Fun. 


-““He seems quite celebrated as an au- 
thor, and yet he has written very little.” 
“Yes, for, you see, pretty much everything he 
does is silly enough to afford material for a 
literary anecdote.” —Detroit Journal. 


Maxwelton’s braes are bonny, 
And every one extols 

The hazards and the bunkers there, 
And the course of eighteen holes. 


’Tis there with Annie Laurie, 
And caddie, every day, 
I go, and, oh! how blissfully 
We hoot the hours away (awa’) ! 
—Detroit Journal. 


A RURAL SCENE, 


The herd is heard to low on high, 
Mounting the mountain steep ; 

The weary shepherds hie below 
To get a bit of sleep. 


First MorTHer: 


The little swallows guip and choke 
The early worm to swallow, 
While penned within the barnyard pen, 
The pensive piggies wallow. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


“You only pour cold water on my bud- 
ding affections.” “ That Cught to make them 
sprout the more.”—G. L. W 


Betty Botter bought some butter; 

“ But,” she said, ‘“‘ this butter’s bitter; 

If I put it in my batter, 

It will make my batter bitter ; 

But a bit of better butter 

Will but make my batter better.” 

So she bought a bit o’ butter, 

Better than the bitter butter, 

And made her bitter batter better. 

So ’twas better Betty Botter 

Bought a bit of better butter. 
—Montreal Star. 


... The large man stepped up to the desk of 
the summer hotel. “I want to ‘see the pro- 
prietor,’ he said steadily. The proprietor 
came out of his private office. “ Sir,” said the 
large man, “ when I came here the first of the 
summer you told me that the bathing was 
warm, that there were no mosquitoes, that it 
never got hot here and that there would be no 
deterioration in the table.” The proprietor 
looked at him strangely. “I may have said 
that,” he said finally. “ Furthermore, you ex- 
pressly mentioned that children were not al- 
lowed to howl through the halls, that there 
were no dogs permitted and that. the extras 
would be reasonable.” “ Well,” said the pro- 
prietor sullenly, * ‘what if I did?” “TI only 
wanted to say,” continued the large man, 
“that I am-delighted to find you are not a-liar 
in any respect, and that you may hold the same 
rooms’ forme, next summer.” And this. con- 
versation we place before you as true, the comic 
papers to the contrary.——Princeton Tiger. 
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Relations with Cuba. 


Tue Cuban Convention, by the votes 
of a bare majority of its members, has 
attached to the new Constitution the 
Platt amendment without change of text 
or added explanation. Our Govern- 
ment’s demand has thus been satisfied, 
-and this chapter of the history of the re- 
lations of the United States with Cuba 
appears to be closed. The Cubans will 
now proceed to set up their government. 
In this work they deserve—and we be- 
lieve that they will have—the sympathy 
of a great majority of the American peo- 
ple, and of the authorities at Washing- 
ton. Our opinion as to past errors of 
policy and procedure has already been 
expressed; we turn from them to con- 
sider the course that ought now to be 
pursued. 

When should the American troops be 
withdrawn from the island, or from all 
parts of it except those naval stations 
which are to be sold or leased to the 
United States? In the resolutions of 
1898, the United States asserted “ its de- 
termination to leave the government and 
control” of Cuba “to its people, when 
the pacification” of the island “is ac- 
complished.” But we must look now to 
the Platt amendment, which says: 

“The President is hereby authorized to 
leave the government and control of the island 
of Cuba to its people as soon as a government 
shall have been established in said island un- 
der a Constitution which, either as a part 
thereof or in an ordinance appended thereto, 
shall define the future relations of the United 
States with Cuba substantially as follows’”’ 
[the. several conditions then being set forth]: 
The Convention is now making an elec- 
toral law, which, it is said, will be for- 
mally announced within two or three 
weeks. Under the Constitution at least 
ninety days must elapse after that an- 
nouncement before the election can take 
place. It may not be practicable to elect 
the new President and the members of 
Congress before the first week of Novem- 
ber. The new officers may be in their 
places.on New Year’s Day. It is not un- 
reasonable that the Washington Govern- 
ment should keep a small number of 
troops on the island for a short time af- 
ter the installation of the Cuban officers ; 
but no American soldier should be re- 
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tained on Cuban territory a moment long- 
er than his presence is required for the 
preservation of order or, at their request, 
for the assistance of the new Cuban au- 
thorities. We are glad to see what 
seems to be a trustworthy, report that the 
War Department will soon begin to with- 
draw troops from the outlying places. 
This course,.we think, can be pursued 
with safety, and the effect of it upon the 
Cuban people will probably be good. If 
the United States is to have three or four 
naval stations at Cuban ports, the garri- 
sons of these will be sufficient for any 
legitimate purpose to be served by the 
continued presence of American troops. 
The Cubans have undertaken to em- 
body the- provisions of the Platt amend- 
ment in a permanent treaty with the 
United States. As the terms of the 
treaty are already fixed, the agreement 
can speedily be forwarded to Washing- 
ton after the installation of the new gov- 
ernment. There, we suppose, it must be 
ratified by a two-thirds vote of the Sen- 
ate; and ratification ought to be accom- 


plished before the end of January. 
Another treaty, of great importance to 
the people of Cuba, will come before the 


Senate. The President, the Secretary of 
War and General Wood have promised, 
according to all the published reports of 
the Cuban Commission’s visit to Wash- 
ington, to use their influence in behalf of 
a treaty of commercial reciprocity. 
Therefore such a treaty will be nego- 
tiated, and the Senate will be asked to 
accept it. Any such agreernent that is 
satisfactory to the President ought to be 
ratified. The history of a dozen similar 
treaties which the Senate has ignored 
shows, however, that one relating to the 
sugar and tobacco of Cuba will encounter 
serious opposition. 

The American people, and especially 
those American citizens in public life 
whose opinions are sought by the press 
for publication, ought to encourage these 
Cubans who are now trying for the first 
time to set up and -conduct an orderly 
government of their own. We notice in 
the daily press an interview with Mr. 
Hepburn, of Iowa, a promirfent member 
of the House, who, if his remarks are 
correctly reported, furnishes.an example 
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of what our public men ought not to say. 
“ We must bear in mind,” he says, “ that 
the Cubans are children;” and he fears 
that they are “pretty bad children.” 
They are “not capable of self-govern- 
ment,” he continues, and he predicts that 
“in twelve months they will be at each 
others’ throats.” We believe that euch 
utterances are unjust, and we are con- 
vinced that it is an unwise and unfriendly 
-act for a member of Congress to express 
such opinions for publication. Others 
‘not less prominent than Mr. Hepburn 
‘have ‘said in public statements that a ma- 
jority of the delegates in the Cuban Con- 
‘stitutional Convention were mere adven- 
turers and agitators. 

Let us all be charitable and kind and 
courteous toward these people whom we 
have delivered from the corrupt and op- 
pressive domination of Spain, and who 
are now trying to erect a government on 
Constitution modeled after our own. 
The Cuban leaders are sensitive men. 
They are not faultless, but their defects 
are largely due to their environment here- 
tofore and to the influence of Spanish 
corruption and cruelty. They do not like 
to have us call them children and adven- 
turers. Having some knowledge of the 
history of our municipal, State and na- 
tional politics, they have come to think 
that we ourselves are not wholly pure 
and free*from guile. They resent not 
only the attacks of our public men upon 
their intelligence and honesty, but also 
that blunt discourtesy which some Amer- 
icans try to substitute for diplomacy. 
Let us all hope that the Cubans will be 
successful. We should encourage and 
help them in their new work. Surely 
none of ug ought now, when they are 
barely on the threshold of their under- 
taking, to spread abroad a prediction 
that they cannot escape a complete and 
wretched failure. 


Eddyism and Dowieism. 


WE put the two together, Dowieism 
and Eddyism, because they are kindred 
displays of credulity, while uterly dif- 
ferent in their philosophy and theology. 
The sect + of the influence of each is in 


its claim to heal diseases. Each appeals: 


to sick men and: women, to abnormal 
people, . and promises them © health. 
Neither is for normal people, well and 


sensible people, but for those whose 
physical ailments occupy their minds and 
for whom easy relief is offered. 

But they differ radically. Eddyism is 
a philosophy. It is promulgated by Mrs. 
Eddy, an old woman whom we believe to 
be a conscious fraud. Her book, : like 
the Book of Mormon, was not written 
by its reputed author. Its essence is 
crude idealism. It denies the reality of 
disease, and directs its votaries to imag- 
ine themselves well, and they will be 
well. It really gets along without reli- 
gion. It requires an immense amount 
of determined self-deception of its dis- 
ciples, who must so resolutely and con- 
tinuously deny what they know to be a 
fact about their own sufferings that they 
shall benumb and at last conquer their 
own consciousness of pain. There is no 
religion about this, altho God is not de- 
nied, unless it be that Mrs. Eddy becomes 
a kind of demigod. 

Dowieism heals as much as Eddyism, 
but in an entirely different way. Dowie- 
ism is thoroughly Christian in its reli- 
gion, and very strict in its theology and 
morality. It takes the Bible literally, 
and has no use for any higher criticism. 
It does not ask you to imagine yourself 
or will yourself well; but tells you that 
you are sick, very sick, sick in body and 
soul, and that God will heal you in an- 
swer to prayer to him. Sickness is from 
the Devil, but Christ came to destroy the 
works of the Devil. He did it in multi- 
tudes of miracles of healing when he was 
on earth, and he will do it still; he has 
done it in hundreds of cases where Dr. 
Dowie and his associates have prayed for 
it. So here there is no new philosophy, 
no new teligion; only the old religion, 
with a tremendous emphasis on healing. 
This is its infirmity and its strength. Re- 
ligion is something for. well people. 
Sickness is an incident in life. - Religion 
has not so much to do with sickness as 
with health. And sickness is nothing 


_So peculiar that it should be treated with 


prayer instead of by natural remedies. 
Why should we trust to prayer when we 
feel the heat of fever and not when we 
feel the chill of frost? If our fingers 
ache with cold we make a fire and warm 
them; we don’t pray. If we feel a’gone- 
ness in the stomach we have recourse to 
food, not to prayer. Why not trust nat- 
ural agencies just the:same for a head- 
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ache? The Dowieite treatment of dis- 
ease lacks scientific sense; it puts the 
Christian religion to work that does not 
belong. to it, and when it proceeds to de- 
nounce doctors and charlatans and the 
use of drugs as sorcery, it is criminally 
silly. 

But if Dowieism makes much of heal- 
ing. disease it does not fail of stout 
ethics in common life. It sins here 
again by surplusage. It has ali the 
Christian ethics and more. Dr. Dowie 
is tremendous in his frank denunciations 
of all dishonesty, impurity and intem- 
perance; and in the latter his lurid de- 
nunciations include not only intoxicating 
liquors, but tobacco, swine’s flesh and 
even oysters. In his assaults on Ma- 
sonry he outdoes the Pope of Rome. He 
can find no words foul enough to de- 
scribe the filth and stench of tobacco 
users, while Masons are worshipers of 
Baal and Ashtoreth, nothing better than 
Phallic idolaters. Now, however bad 
Masonry may be, it is not so bad‘as that ; 
and to eat perk or oysters can be nothing 
more than a conventional sin; and some 
very good Christians have even carried 
the odor of tobacco. Here it is the ex- 


travagance of Dr. Dowie’s ethical ap- 
plications that is at serious fault; yet 
this fault is not so serious as is his de- 
-nuncation of physicians and the use of 
natural methods for the cure of disease. 
But now comes a new and extraor- 
dinary development in the history of Dr. 


Dowie’s Zion Church. On Sunday, 
June 2d, before an immense audience in 
the Chicago Auditorium, Dr. Dowie an- 
nounced that he was Elijah come again 
to earth. John the. Baptist, he said, was 
Elijah, returned to life, as foretold by 
Malachi. John did not know that this 
was the fact, and he denied it; but Christ 
declared that so it was. Thus also he 
had for four years denied or doubted, 
but now he was convinced and boldly 
claimed it. He was foretold, and it is 
he that is to restore all things before the 
final coming of the Lord. So he claims 
authority from God. He is to be obeyed. 
He is autocrat in his Church. What he 
says, God says. He commands tithes to 
be. paid. He. directs the enormous 
schemes of his Church, with its missions, 
its new city, its. bank, its industries. He 
receives and. he owns it all... Everything 
is in ‘his name... To: be sure everything 
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is admirably organized, but it is all by 
ae command, which is the command of 
od. 

The next day, June 3d, Dr. Dowie met 
254 officers of his Church, overseers, 
elders, evangelists, deacons and deacon- 
esses in the Auditorium. Again he an- 
nounced himself to them as the Restorer 
of all things, the Messenger of the Cov- 
enant. John the Baptist reappeared on 
earth, and asked them if they would so 
accept. Only two refused, both Jap- 
anese, and three others hesitated for a lit- 
tle while. The rest all accepted the 
claim. 

Now we do not believe Dr. Dowie to 
be a fraud like Joseph Smith or Mrs. 
Eddy. We believe him to be a zealot, 
after the style of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg and Edward Irving, of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church, thoroughly sincere, 
fully believing in his mission, that he is 
sent of God, but far from having Swe- 
denborg’s or Irving’s Quietistic spirit. 
Instead of that he is a passionate speak- 
er, in full magnetic touch with his hear- 
ers, while he combines with these gifts 
and this audacity an organizing power 
much like that which:has built up the 
Mormon Church. Dowieism is not ir- 
religious, not unchristian ; it is Christian- 
ity gone daft, gone conceitedly crazy. 

Now how are the power and success 
of Mrs. Eddy’s Christian Science, which 
has in it no Christianity and no science, 
and Dr. Dowie’s Christian Catholic 
Church in Zion, which is Christian and 
a good deal more, to be accounted for? 
Why will people, presumably’ sensible, 
follow such teaching? 

In the first place, there is a multitude 
of people that want to be healed. If 
Jesus had not healed the sick he would 
have had no great following. Sick peo- 
ple want to get well, they are eager to be 
told how they. may get well, and eager to 
believe anybody that will tell them. 
Charlatans make their fortunes out of 
this fact. 

Then Carlyle was not far out of the 
way when he said that the millions south 
of the Tweed were- mostly fools. So 
they are north of the Tweed, and west 
of the Atlantic. We do not mean that 
they may not be ordinarily, or even ex- 
traordinarily cultivated, and superficial- 
ly sensible people. But multitudes and 
multitudes of our people have no idea of 
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what is the nature of evidence. They 
have never learned to think for them- 
selves; few do. They have never stud- 
ied in a laboratory, or elsewhere, the 
methods of investigation. Ordinary 
culture, even, will not give this power, 
or we should not find a multitude of men 
and women of quite good education, lit- 
erary in their tastes, accepting the non- 
sense of Swedenborg’s correspondences 
or the pretenses of the Hindu swamis. 
The world is full of possible disciples, or 
dupes of zealots, or frauds. 

Now the men to gather these possible 
disciples are those who can make posi- 
tive assertions. Let any man claim or 
teach with emphasis of assumed author- 
ity anything under heaven, no matter 
how absurd, and he will find adherents 
as surely as filings will follow a magnet. 
These followers want no reason, no ar- 
gument; they want a claim. This is all 
there is to it. Given a leader of any sort, 
and there will be followers, because it is 


not reason that many people want, but 


some one to lead them. The number of 
followers a leader has will depend on the 
nature of his claim, or what he offers to 
do, what he assumes to be. Given a few 
followers, and then the magnetism of 
contagious faith draws others and sup- 
ports all. In these cases we have thou- 
sands and tens of thousands taking Mrs. 
Eddy’s word, utterly without reason, and 
thousands taking Dr. Dowie’s word, that 
he is Elijah, preparing the way for the 
coming of the Bridegroom and the Mil- 
lennium, with no shred of evidence be- 
yond his mere word for it ; and both com- 
panies caught with the bait of healing 
disease. 

The Irvingite Church is practically 
dead; the New Jerusalem Church: still 
numbers a few mystics; Millerism is cur- 
rently forgotten; Spiritualism has 
shrunk into a department of psychical 
research ; Mormonism has been hit hard, 
but is yet strong because of its organiza- 
tion. Eddyism is likely to collapse not 
long after the death of its high priestess ; 
while Dowieism, notwithstanding its 
stronger organization, because centered 
in one man who can have no successor 
but in Christ’s second advent, will break 
to pieces when its founder loses his theo- 
cratic power.. But new prophets will 
arise, with new followers, so long as the 
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world is full of fools, whether incarna- 
tions of Elijah or of Balaam’s ass. 

The seventh section of the seventh far- 
gard of the Avestan Vendidad thus con- 
cludes : 

“If several healers offer themselves to- 
gether, O Spitama Zarathustra, namely, one 
who heals with the knife, one who heals with 
herbs, and one who heals with the Holy Word, 
let one apply to the healing by the Holy Word; 
for this one is the best healing of all healers 
who heals with the Holy Word; he will best 
oe away sickness from the body of the faith- 

ul. 


Thus in ancient Persia two thousand 
years ago did the faith-healer proclaim 
himself superior to the surgeon and the 
physician; and Mrs. Eddy and Dr. 
Dowie still repeat the old fargard 
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The Seizure of Franchises 
Philadelphia. 


THERE is nothing more disgraceful 
and revolting in the record of municipal 
and legislative jobbery than the seizure 
of franchises for 120 miles of street rail- 
ways in Philadelphia, last week, by a ring 
of office-holders and other politicians. 
To those who are not familiar with the 
history of Pennsylvania’s degradation 
under the rule of Boss Quay and his as- 
sociates, it must seem incredible that such 
a robbery should take place in the second 
State of the American Union and in the 
third city of the United States, a city 
more distinctly American in its popula- 
tion of 1,400,000 than any other that has 
more than one-third as many _ inhab- 
itants. But it was not only the authori- 
ties of the city that were responsible for 
this seizure; the work was begun in the 
legislature of the State, promoted by 
United States Senators and members of 
the House of Representatives, and car- 
ried forward by the Governor, before it 
was completed by the Councils and the 
Mayor of Philadelphia. 

On the day when the two capitalists 
who control the existing street railway 
system in that city sailed for Europe, 
bills were introduced at Harrisburg. to 
open the way for the granting of char- 
ters that should cover those streets in 
the city that were not.already occupied— 
among these being» Broad Street, that 
grand thoroughfare having: in the past 


in 
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been excluded from such use by agree- 


ment and local legislation. All these 
bills were hurried to enactment with 
shameful speed by the subservient Re- 
publican majority; the Governor hastily 
attached his signature at midnight; and 
at dawn the speculators and politicians 
who were engaged in the job were admit- 
ted to file their applications and take 
their charters. We should not forget to 
say that Pittsburg and several other 
cities, as well as Philadelphia, were ob- 
jects of this raid; but in Philadelphia the 
robbery was most flagrant. There the 
ring at once introduced in the Councils 
thirteen ordinances to confirm as many 
charters for railways, seven for surface 
roads, five for élevated lines, and one for 
atunnel. The Councilmen were ready 
for their work. -A committee approved 
all the ordinances in 40 minutes. 
they were taken up for action the amend- 
ments offered by the very small minority 
were greeted with derisive laughter and 
rejected. 
granted without any requirements for 
compensation. In the two Councils nine- 
tenths of the members voted in the 
affirmative, and the ordinances were sent 
to Mayor Ashbridge. 

He also was prepared to serve the in- 
terests of those who held the charters. 
But before he affixed his signature Mr. 
John Wanamaker sent to him a letter of 


protest, in which he offered $2,500,000 in’ 


cash for the privileges to be given away, 
making a preliminary deposit of $250,- 
ooo, and asserting that a very much 
larger sum could easily be obtained for 
them if they should be put up at auction. 
The Mayor was not to be deterred by 
such an offer, and he hastily approved 
the ordinances, ati_.ching his signature at 
a late hour in the night. 

As we have said, it is well known and 
admitted that United States Senators and 
Representatives are directly of indirectly 
interested in this undertaking, either in 
Philadelphia or some other city of the 
State; and the participation of the Gov- 
ernor of .the State and the Mayor of 
Philadelphia. is known to all men. . After 
the work was done $5,000,000—and even 
$10,000,000, it is said—was offered in 
vain for the charters. The estimate is 
made,-based upon the recent offer of 
three-cent fares by Albert Johnson— 
whose projected railways are now ex- 


When . 


These franchises were to be. 
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cluded from the city by the success of the 
ring—that the privileges thus granted 
for nothing are worth $4,000,000 a year. 
There will be litigation, of course, and it 
is not known whether the franchises were ' 
obtained for actual use or to be sold to 
the owners of existing roads ; but the re- 
sult of the legal controversy will not 
change the character of the seizure. 

The people of Pennsylvania and Phila- 
delphia have deliberately invited such 
attacks upon their rights and property by 
their continued support in politics of men 
known to be unworthy. Having at least 
average intelligence, they have done this 
with their eyes open. They have been 
boss-ridden. for years, and a majority of 
them have seemed to enjoy their condi- 
tion. It is said that no protest is now 
made by the people of Philadelphia: This 
is not surprising. But we may be per- 
mitted to hope that this latest and sur- 
passing achievement of boss rule will in 
time awaken them and stimulate attempts 
to arouse the public conscience. If they 
remain inert, missionaries should be sent 
to them. It is already said of them, as 
it is said hastily and unwisely of the Cu- 
bans, that they are not capable of self- 
government. If they shall continue to 
accept willingly, and even to support, the 
rule of the Quays and Stones and Ash- 
bridges, the remark will not be very wide 
of the truth. 2 


Brides in June. 


In June, from the smallest pair of 
wrens in the forest to the bravest pair of 
lovers in the world, every creature in cre- 
ation seems to connive at marriage. It 
is the season when we are of the earth, 
earthy ; when the earth itself is most ver- 
dantly spiritual, and all the myriad forms 
of life unite with nature in a common 
cause. The number of weddings result- 
ing both in the trees and in the churches 
is phenomenal. The very flowers throw 
matrimonial dust into the air and grow 
intimate over the prospect of next year’s 
seeds. 

From reading the various accounts of 
weddings which make so large a feature 
of June journalism, it appears that pub- 
lic interest invariably centers upon the 
bride, and what becomes of: the groom is 
really a question. In the forest, he is a 
little bunch of masculine feathers who 
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swings upon the topmost bough of his 
domestic tree and sings “of the mighty 
hopes that make us men.” Being a 
bridegroom is eminently his profession 
in life. But no pomp and circumstances 
ever augments a man into anything else. 
He is stereoptyped, hopelessly common- 
place, and even as a bridegroom he is 
recognized only as the means by which 
another woman becomes that perfection 
that isyeither of earth nor heaven, a bride. 

As a bride, the humblest, homeliest 
woman is metamorphosed. She is not al- 
together and prosaically real, being some- 
thing more, and even less than she ap- 
pears to be in the prismatic glory of the 
occasion. And however pagan she may 
show in the mere matter of draperies, she 
always wears a scriptural face, which 
has the ethical effect of getting her sins 
forgiven her, if she has any, so that she 
comes from the altar as truly a new crea- 
ture, so far as this world’s opinion is con- 
cerned, as if she had been baptized in- 
stead of being sanctified by the marriage 
vows. 

And with the whole world inclined to 
give its blessing, there is small wonder 
that all women have bridal instincts. 
Men are never merely domestic, and na- 
ture forces them into the marital relation ; 
but every woman is born with the su- 
preme ambition of one day becoming a 
bride.’ The bachelor girl, the old maid, 
and even 'the little angular girl, who has 
only got so far as to be neutrally femi- 
nine and aggressively human, all have 
far within the chrysalis of a bridal hope. 
And some day, if the predestined man 
chances to stare at one of them over her 
garden wall, she will instantly catch the 
inspiration, and forthwith begin to show 
the sunlight upon her wings. In the 
twinkling of an eye the miracle of her 
evolution is accomplished and she becomes 
prospectively a bride, smiling intimately 
at her stars, and ready to command the 
sun in his heavens to stand still, if neces- 
sary. And if her vanities multiply, at 
least they are not of this world. They 
are green nature’s primitive blandish- 
ments changed to innocent muslins and 
bowknots of love. And somewhere in 
the measure of time the foreordained 
June awaits her, that season of roses and 
love, when all.queen bees take their nup- 
tial flights.’ 

While the whole social and moral or- 
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der of mankind feels the bride’s benefi- 
cent effect, still it is not so easy after as 
before marriage to tell her fortune. The 
question is, How much will she vary in 
her destiny from the common lot of mar- 
ried women? And it is one which no 
woman permits a*prophet to foretell. But 
by the law of inversion and contraries, by 
which all normal women are governed, it. 
is certain that she becomes something of 
a nun as well as a wife. She develops 
cloister instincts, a desire for prayers and 
penances; and occasionally withdraws 
beyond the telepathy of love into the re- 
ligious silence and flagstones of her soul’s 
chancel. She reorganizes and becomes 
that miracle of goodness, the prim little 
creed of virtues which survives for the 
man even after the passing of other re- 
ligious dogmas. For at last that is what 
they all grow to be, dogmas of virtue, 
narrow beams of light, shining persist- 
ently upon one spot—a grave, a home, or 
the head of a little child, no matter what, 
so that they have something of their own 
to glorify. 
rd 


The Chief Service of the Y. 
M. C. A. 


A draper’s clerk still living called to- 
gether fifty-six years ago a few of his 
London fellow clerks and organized the 
first Young Men’s Christian Association. 
That clerk is now Sir George Williams, 
eighty years old, head of one of the larg- 
est warehouse firms in the world, hon- 
ored by all and decorated with a title 
by his Queen, for his business probity, 
his Christian character and his public 
usefulness. It requires no inspiration to 
tell us that such men have the promise of 
two worlds. 

Fifty years ago the first Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in America were 
founded, in Montreal and in Boston. 
Since that time the Association has had 
a steady growth in usefulness, until now 
it has in America 1,476 organizations, 
with 268,477 members, buildings worth 
twenty-one million dollars, with libraries, 
reading-rooms, classes, gymnasiums and 
separate departments for railroad men, 
students, the Army and Navy,. the ne- 
groes and the Indians. The annual ex- 
penses of the. Association in America are 
two and a quarter million dollars, all de- 
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voted to the upbuilding in character and 
success of young men. The general di- 
rection of the Association is in the hands 
of men who are no longer young, such as 
Lucien C. Warner, chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee; James Stokes, 
President of the Board of Trustees; 
Morris K. Jesup, William E. Dodge, 
John C. Havemeyer and Robert F. Cut- 
ting. 

_ The great lesson which the Y. M. C. 
A. has given to the world is not that of 
service, excellent as that is, for Christian 
men are banded for service in a multi- 
tude of ways, but in its proof that de- 
nominational lines need not separate 
those engaged in such work. We know 
of no other society which so well proves 
this. The Evangelical Alliance has had 
this purpose, but it shows little more than 
spasmodic life. The Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor was be- 
gun on lines of generous inclusion, but 
sectarian jealousy and the greed of pub- 
lishers’ profits drew off half its con- 
stituency to denominational societies. 
But the Y. M. C. A. has remained true 
to its first plan, and has proved that 
Churchmen and Dissenters, that Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Baptists and Episcopalians, can, if they 
will, work together for the Kingdom of 
God. This is its best work. 

And this unity of the Christian Church 
is making sensible progress. We report 
this week, in our articles by the Rev. H. 
C. Stuntz, an event of the highest impor- 
tance. In the Philippine Islands the 
Protestant missionaries of various de- 
nominations have met together in the Y. 
M. C. A. rooms, and have agreed to 
found only one denomination, with a 
common name, “The Evangelical 
Church ; ” and they have parceled out the 
territory among themselves, the Method- 
ists going to one place, the Presbyterians 
to another, the Baptists to another, but 


all at work for the same one Church.’ 


We understand that of all Protestant de- 
nominations only the Episcopalians hesi- 
tate to join. Such a union of forces 
would have been impossible on any for- 
eign mission field ten years ago. The 
attempt to accomplish it in Japan was a 
failure. Such a union seems impossible 
now in the United States, but we believe 
it would be easier to accomplish than it 
seems. We may accredit this first suc- 
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cess in part to the resolutions passed not 
a year ago by the missionary conference 
of the United States and Canada, held in 
this city. Those resolutions indicated 
just such a union as has now been pro- 
vided for at the inception of missionary 
work in the Philippines. 


5 


How to Bring the Corporations 
to Terms. 


It is not for the purification of politics 
only that good business methods are im- 
peratively needed in State and municipal 
administration. They are needed to 
control the great corporations in their 
dealings with the people. They are needed 
in order that a public management of 
business activities affecting the entire 
community shall no longer be so inferior 
to private business management in econ- 
omy and efficiency as now. 

In the long run it is real or potential 
competition that secures to consumers 
or to patrons an approximate justice. In 
matters of business laws are of little 
avail unless they are reinforced by busi- 
ness considerations. Railroad rates and 
the prices of goods made under trust con- 
trol are determined now, as they were 
determined in the days of active compe- 
tition, by economic, and not by political 
or legal causes. The purchasing power 
of the consuming public is limited, and 
there is always opportunity for a certain 
exercise of choice in buying one thing 
rather than another, in sacrificing a 
pleasure that had been anticipated and 
accepting some other instead. The pres- 
sure of new capital seeking investment 
is continually felt wherever the oppor- 
tunities for substitution of one kind of 
goods for another are found. In like 
manner, in railroad affairs, even the com- 
munity of interest is conditioned by the 
volume of business, by the disposition of 
the people to travel, and by the pressure 
of new capital. All these are competitive 
forces, restrained by combination or a 
good understanding, but threatening to 
break through all limitations whenever 
the trust or the community of interest 
attempts to exact from the public any 
great excess of profit over the normal 
gains of a competitive régime. 

This potential competition, however, 
is by no means as obvious to the aver- 
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age business mind as was the actual and 
always obtrusive competition of rival 
houses, factories, or “ lines,” in the old 
days. Potential competition is forgotten 
when everything is going prosperously, 
and the temptation to extort becomes too 
strong to be resisted. The public is not 
protected against robbery in the guise of 
price except when producers, jobbers and 
transportation companies are hourly in 
danger of totally losing their business 
and winding up their affairs in bank- 
ruptcy if they do not deal fairly with 
their patrons. 

Under modern conditions there is just 
one way. remaining by which a healthy 
threat of disaster can be held before gi- 
gantic corporations if they abuse their 
opportunities. The ultimate rivals in 
the business operations of future years 
must of necessity be the private corpora- 
tion and the public corporation ; private 
enterprise and the State or municipal en- 
terprise. If private corporations cannot 
handle the business of the steam and 
electric roads to the satisfaction of the 
community the community can transfer it 
to the State. If the trusts become vast 
monopolies and abuse their power, their 
power can be taken from them by State 
production and distribution. 

There is here a potential competition 
that could be made to yield the most 
beneficial results to society. If the great 
corporations lived in a wholesome dread 
of seeing their functions absorbed by the 
State unless they served the public to the 
best of their ability, they would change 
many of their practices and scale most of 
their prices. They would live in such 
dread if public business management 
were good management. And public 
business management could be made 
economical and efficient if voters could 
be made to realize what an enormous 
price they are paying for bad politics and 
for unbusiness-like administration. 

This they do not realize because near- 
ly everybody is ‘making: the assumption 
that, since private business managament 
is better than public, the public is better 
served by private corporations. This is 
pure fallacy. A farmer does not sell his 
wheat at sixty cents a bushel just be- 
cause his land is so rich that he can raise 
it at that figure. He ascertains that his 
neighbors cannot produce at less than 
eighty cents and that buyers must pay 
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eighty ; then he, too, sells at eighty, and 
puts twenty cents clean profit into his 
pocket. In like manner, the great cor- 
porations to-day study carefully the mar- 
gin of difference between public and pri- 
vate management. Then, at the mini- 
mum cost to themselves which efficient 
private management can secure, they 
give to the public the high priced and im- 
perfect service that an extravagant pub- 
lic management would render. The dif- 
ference is a very pretty profit—for the 
corporations. 

That difference will be diminished and 
the public will be well served for reason- 
able prices when the corporations have 
reason to believe that the community has 
become alive to the necessity of econom- 
ical and business-like methods in public 
administration. The actual transfer of 
industry to the State we do not want, 
but the ability of the State to conduct 
business we must have if, under modern 
conditions, we expect to get our business 
done by private parties on reasonable 
terms. 

& 


College Expenses. 


An English writer has lately com- 
plained that the richer the endowment of 
a college or university, the more expen- 
sive education comes to be to the student. 
He was pleased that Mr. Carnegie should 
give fifteen million dollars to the Scot- 
tish universities, but he feared that with 
larger wealth it would be more difficult 
for a cotter’s son to scrape and scrimp 
and starve through and get an education, 
as did Robert Buchanan, and his per- 
haps more brilliant college friend who 
died of the privations of his struggling 
youth. This writer would have large 
gifts so used that they would reduce and 
not increase the necessary expenses of 
the student. 

This point is worth considering in this 
country. No complaint can properly be 
made, in this respect, of State universi- 
ties. They offer free education to stu- 
dents of the State—that is, the State pays 
the tuition, and the student has nothing 
to pay but his board. But such is not 
the case with our Eastern colleges, or 
with most of the Western colleges. They 
require a tuition fee, and it may easily be 
that the richer the college the costlier the 
tuition. If a small college has no cabi- 
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nets, no laboratories, and only half a 
dozen professors, its expenses may be 
very small, hardly more than these few 
salaries and fuel, so that moderate tuition 
may pay nearly all. But laboratories are 
expensive, arid when electives multiply 
and scatter, and professors must become 
numerous, and laboratories must be sup- 
plied and libraries increased, thus the ex- 
penses increase much faster than the 
number of students, and endowments do 
not keep pace, so that the students must 
pay more rather than less. When stu- 
dents’ fees are the largest source of in- 
come, the temptation is to keep the fees 
as large as possible. So we have the 
anomaly of more gifts and more cost. 
The Harvard, Yale, Princeton and 
Pennsylvania University catalogs put the 
lowest regular cost of a college year, 
omitting clothing, vacation charges and 
sundries, at about $350. In this are in- 
cluded tuition at about $150, and board at 
$3.50 a week. This “ lowest ” can be re- 
duced by the allowance to a large num- 
ber of needy students, from funds given 
for the purpose, of perhaps a hundred 
dollars, more or less, on the tuition bill. 
This is besides any amount that the stu- 
dent mightearn. At such colleges of the 
second rank as Dartmouth, Amherst, 
Williams and Wesleyan the tuition is 
about $110, and similar abatement can be 
had by a fixed number of “ needy” or 
“indigent” students; while at such 
smaller Western colleges as Beloit and 
Ripon the tuition is only about forty dol- 
lars, with rebates to some whose poverty 
is aided by beneficiary scholarships. 
Now this provision is unfortunate by 
which a student is ticketed as indigent, 
thus qualifying him to receive aid from a 
fund or scholarship for such as he. The 
richest student pays but $150 tuition at 
the most expensive universities, which 
does not half pay the cost.of his educa- 
tion. Most of it is a gift to every stu- 
dent, wealthy or indigent, and it might 
as well be all free. Out of the college 
funds certain students have the larger 
part of their tuition paid for them, why 
not all? Simply. because funds have not 
been given for that purpose. We are not 
sure that men of wealth could do a bet- 
ter service—we do not now say for the 
college, but for the youth—than to give an 
endowment for students, the income to be 
devoted to a level reduction of the tuition 
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fees for all students. We should like to 
see all tuition fees abolished, as it is in 
the State universities, and this might be 
done by adequate endowments. 

Would this saving of money to the 
students increase their extravagant ex- 
penditure in other ways? We think not. 
Certainly the institutions at which there 
is the greatest luxury and extravagance 
in personal expenses are not the State 
universities which give free tuition. We 
believe that the scale of expenses in such 
institutions is generally moderate. In- 
deed, free tuition in college, just as in the 
high school, would encourage the at- 
tendance of the poor more than it would 
the extravagance of the rich. We should 
expect it to popularize the college and 
make it more democratic. At least it 
would remove the stigma of indigence 
from those who have been compelled to 
receive aid. _ 


The Wreat Problem. 


Str Witr1am Crookes prophesied 
some time ago that the wheat-growing 
countries would soon come to their limit 
of production, and the world supply be 
cut short. He said that “ gradually all 
the wheat-bearing land on the globe is 
appropriated to wheat growing until we 
are within measurable limit of using the 
last available acre.” With this general 
hypothesis he put the fact that the world’s 
population is rapidly increasing, and with 
it the demand for wheat. Put the two 
facts together and we have before us pre- 
cisely what Crookes suggested, a wheat 
famine. He hinted, what many other 
scientists have before hinted, that the 
laboratory must come in, and with the 
elements of nature create food products 
directly ; instead of man’s waiting for the 
indirect production of food through the 
processes of growth and then of reduc- 
tion by grinding and cooking. 

The estimates of the great English 
scientist have been combated by Mr. 
Wood Davis, of Kansas; the Hon. John 
Hyde, State Statistician in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and by Mr. Edward 
Atkinson. The last named expert has 
published a small volume in which he 
undertakes to show that the increased 
production of wheat depends upon ni- 
trogenous manures; and that the raising 
of the average yield from about twelve 
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bushels per acre to thirty bushels, or 
more, is entirely possible, with a more 
scientific method of farming. What is 
needed is more ability to fix the atmos- 
pheric nitrogen. The two requisites are 
combustion and production of nitrate of 
soda at an economic cost. Mr. Atkinson 
claims that the combustion of the nitro- 
gen of the atmosphere can be effected 
by electricity at a rate cheap enough to 
meet demands. The whole discussion 
moves along that line of improved agri- 
culture which ought to draw the atten- 
tion of all who desire to see farming once 
more restored to its relative position 
among the industries. 

While this hypothetical phase of the 
discussion was going on the Agricuitural 
Colleges, with the Experimental Stations, 
had begun hard work to create a new 
wheat which should meet the increased 
demands. The report comes already 
from the Minnesota School of Agricul- 
ture that new varieties have been pro- 
duced, by cross-fertilization, that will 
revolutionize the culture of this cereal. 
Mr. Harwood, who reports the results, 
says in the World’s Work: 

“The increase of the new wheat over all old 

varieties will be at least two bushels per acre. 
In the three States of Minnesota, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota there are, on an aver- 
age, about fifteen million acres of land planted 
to wheat. When the new wheat is in use over 
all this region an increase of only two bushels 
per acre will make a crop at least thirty mil- 
lion bushels larger than the old varieties 
would have yielded. At an average price of 
75 cents per bushel, the increase in wealth in 
this region will be $22,500,000 a year.” 
He reports that the wheat tested last 
season leaves about four thousand bush- 
els to be disposed of to other farmers; 
and so will have a marked effect upon 
the harvest of 1901. None of the old 
wheat, with which Professor Hayes was 
working, produced over about nineteen 
bushels to the acre; while one of the new 
wheats which he secured by his scientific 
labors produced over forty-two bushels 
per acre. The average of the new varie- 
ties has been twenty-seven bushels per 
acre, or over. The prospect is therefore 
exceedingly bright for a very large in- 
crease in our wheat crop without any in- 
crease in acreage. No one can foretell 
the result of this one stroke of science in 
improving the condition of the human 
Tace, 
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the creation of new fruits and flowers, 
as well as the production of improved 
varieties of corn. The agricultural world 
seems to have passed into a period of in- 
dustrial passion for showing what can be 
done in the way ofoutstripping the past. 
To say fine things in literature is hardly 
more glorious than creating fine things 
in the gardens and fields. The Hovey 
strawberry noted the dawn of a great 
horticultural age. Following them came 
Goodrich, with his improved breeds of 
potatoes, and Kirkland with his cherries. 
It was soon made evident that not a sin- 
gle vegetable, or fruit, in existence was 
even approximating its possible perfec- 
tion. The door is now still more widely 
opened. A free imagination is working 
with scientific experimenting to enable us 
to foresee a time, not remote, when in 
every line of field products we shall have 
discarded the best of to-day. 


& 
Harvard University not 


only teaches’ through 
books, but through nature. 


The Harvard 
Arboretum 


It has the unique glory of having created 
the greatest scientific garden in the 
United States; and one of the best and 
largest gardens in the world. Adjacent 
to Boston, covering the noblest suburban 
grounds in the country, it includes 220 


acres. The principal object was to cre- 
ate an Arboretum, in which should be 
found every tree or shrub able to endure 
the climate of Massachusetts; and this 
should be not merely a park for the pleas- 
ure of the incessant tide of visitors, but 
a garden for the study of the flora of the 
temperate zone. Whoever has once vis- 
ited these grounds will have gone again 
and again, if possible. It is a most re- 
markable combination of superb land- 
scape with landscape-gardening. Purely 
for that sort of enjoyment which comes 
when man and nature have conjoined 
their work, the Arboretum is a miracle. 
The hand of Professor Sargent is every- 
where. It was here that he prepared 
that monumental work, “ The Silva of 
North America.” It is said to be largely 
due to the influence of the work done in 
this garden that the United States Gov- 
ernment has been induced to establish 
public Reservations—now amounting to 
forty-five millions of acres of our forests 
and natural parks. It has been the am- 
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bition of those who have carried-on the 
work thus far to extend it to the trees of 
Mexico, the forests of Cuba and those of 
the Philippines. 
to go further and explore Western and 
Northern China—a country which is be- 
lieved to contain more useful and beauti- 
ful but unknown trees than any other 
part of the world. As the climate of 
that region is quite like that of Massa- 
chusetts, it is not improbable that re- 
markable economic results would follow 
such research. The value of the Ar- 
boretum, as it now stands, includes half 
a million of dollars expended on it by the 
city of Boston, the Arnold Endowment ; 
and altogether property to the amount of 
about three millions. Boston stands en- 
gaged to take care of the roads and 
walks; but beyond that it is more truly a 
national than a State garden. The addi- 
tion of at least half a million to the pres- 
ent endowment is needed to carry on the 
work of the Arboretum, even in the most 
economical manner. It needs a few mil- 
lionaire friends, men who comprehend 
that not books, but things, make the real 
university. 

& 
The current issue of the 
Berea Quarterly tells a 
story which throws a new 
and extraordinary light on the persist- 
ence of the human memory. It seems 
that one of the “ extension ” teachers of 
Berea College has discovered a number 
of old English ballads still sung by mem- 
ory among the isolated mountain folk of 
Kentucky. His report, if accepted with- 
out reservation, is not only interesting in 
itself, but has a distinct bearing on wide 
questions of criticism, such as the trans- 
mission of the Homeric poems. In 1899 
he obtained a complete copy of the tragic 
ballad of “ Barbara Allen ” from the lips 
of an old woman. The closeness of the 
words to the version given in Child’s 
“English and Scottish Ballads” is re- 
markable. We give in parallel columns 
the Kentucky version and the corre- 
sponding stanzas as they stand in the 
two variant forms printed by Professor 
Child: 


Old Kentucky 
Ballads 


It has even been hoped - 
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He sent his i cen te to the 
To the sce" where she was 
Saying, ‘“ ahouser's. aiek ‘and 


sent for yo 
If your name ‘be Barbara 


So » Mowiy. slowl: ha te nage iat 
be +f 
Andall de said when she got 


ere, 
“Yor man, I think y’ are 
yin’. 


**O yes, O yes, I’m very sick, 
Death is upon me dwellin’; 
shall I be. 


‘Don’t you > aa the 
other 
When you wat "in town a 
You dranka health to the la- 
dies all round, 


es a! 
And slighted Barbara Al- 
len?” 


“O yes, I remember very 
well, 
When I war in town a 
I drank a health to the ladies 
round, 
But my love was to Bar- 
Allen.” 
He ines his le face to 
e wall, 
She turned her back upon 
im, 
** Adieu, adieu, to my friends 
roun 
Adieu to Barbara Allen.” 


She got in shows one mile o’ 
She heard th those death bells 
And eve 


“ Hard-h 
Allen. 


time "they seemed 
3d Barbara 


She looked AA the east, she 
looked to the west, 
She saw the corpse a com- 
Saying, ‘ Lay down, lay down 
the corpee, 
That I may look upon him.”’ 
The more she looked, the 
woree she felt ; 
She fell to. the groun 
Saying, “ “Te I'd done my dut; 
ey 4 


I'd “SS oe man 


hid 


“O mother, mother, make 


O make nit long: and narrow; 
Young Jemmie died for me 


for hita 
I'll die for him to-morrow.” 


He sent be taah unto her 
To the towne where. shee 
was dwellin: 

* You must.come to my ias- 

Gift your name be Barbara 
Allen.” 

* * * * * * * 

So ony: slowly, she came 

And stowiy she came nye 

And all she e said, when there 
she came. 


‘Yong map, I think y’ are 
dying. ” 


* * * * * _ * 
“O its I’m sick, and very, 
very sick, 

And ’t is a’ for Barbara 

Allan :” 
“©O the better for me ye’s 
never be, 
Tho’ —, hesgt’s blood 
a spilling. ” 
“O dinna e ,mind, 01 
a ney My ung 
“When ye " Aad was in the tav- 
That ye made the healths gae 
round and round, 
And slighted Barbara Al 
lan?” 


He turn'd 4 ee arte face to 
And death was with him 


She had not gane a mile but 
wa, 
When she heard the death- 
And every jow that the death- 
It cry’d cc Yroe'to Bar 
Allen!” 
* * + * * * * 
She turn’d her bodye round 
about, 
And spied the corps &@ com- 
* Laye down, ve down the: 
co: 


e sayd. 
“That I may "Took upon 
him.” 


When he was dead, and'laid 
grave, 

Her harte was struck with 
sOrrowe ; 

“© mother, mother, make 

Forl dye tomorrowe.”: 


The Chinese /t is not a new thing to 


Professorship 


have a professorship of 
Chinese in an American 


MOUNTAIN VERSION. 
All in the merrie month of 
Ma: 


y 
When the green buds they 
re swellin’ 
Young Jemmie Grew on his 
eath-bed la: E, 
For ae Og of rbara 


OLD ENGLISH VERSION. 
All in Ge) merrye month of 
ay, 
When greene buds they 
were swellin’ 
Young Jemmye Grove on his 


eath- iv» 
For love of Barbara Allen 


university, for both Yale and Harvard 
have, for a short period, had such a pro- 
fessorship; but now, for the first time, 
through an unknown benefactor, Colum- 
bia College will have a permanent en- 
dowed professorship of Chinese. It is a 
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wise gift. We trust that a Chinese may 


be found to take the chair, as witty and ° 


as wise as Minister Wu, arid thoroughly 
versed in Chinese literature and history, 
and able to speak the English language. 
We need to be brought into closer sym- 
pathetic relations with China, and this 
will have to be taken up by the United 
States, as well as by Russia and Great 
Britain. We join in no laugh over the 
statement by the giver of the endowment 
that he saved the money for it by his 
abstention from intoxicating drinks and 
tobacco. There are few better ways of 
saving money. The money lost by not 
abstaining would support all the univer- 
sities in the world many times over. 
& 


We gave credit last week 
to Sheriff Joseph L. Mer- 
rill for bravely protecting a negro pris- 
oner against a Georgia mob. The full 
story, which now comes to us, tells how 
easy it is to beat back a mob. Two men 
deserve to share the credit with Sheriff 
Merrill. There was with him his broth- 
er-in-law, Looney Fletcher, and State 
Senator William B. Hambrick. These 
three men faced the ‘mob with fire-arms. 
Senator Hambrick warned them in an 
admirable little speech, but they would 
not listen. Thereupon these three men 
faced the hundreds that were running 
upstairs, and again warned them off. 
When they came on the sheriff and his 
two friends fired and the mob went rush- 
ing down the steps. It was a heroic per- 
formance of duty, and will be effective in 
saving many lives and in insuring the 
quiet operation of law. We contrast this 
achievement with the pitiful and terrible 
affair in Louisiana, where a dozen ne- 
groes, accused of some kind of com- 


Sheriff Merrill 


plicity with the murder of a young man | 


by a negro not yet captured, were held 
for days by a mob, threatened with death, 
in imminent danger of being hanged or 
burned, while the Governor of Louisiana 
could not find out what to do. 


& 


Addicks’s repeated attempts to corrupt 
the State of Delaware and to buy a Sen- 
atorship there have excited the indigna- 
tion of all who stand for honesty and 
decency in politics. Thus far his pur- 
pose has been thwarted by a few legis- 
lators who cannot be bought. They de- 
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serve the sympathy and support of hon- 
est men throughout the land. The work 
of these faithful and stedfast men is re- 
corded in a graphic and comprehensive 
story of Addicks’s career and campaigns 
contributed to Ainslee’s Magazine for 
July by Mr. Edward P. Clark, of the 
New York Evening Post’s editorial staff. 
This is something more than a good nar- 
rative, and we commend it to the atten- 
tion of those who desire to be informed 
as to this contest, which has not reached 
its final stage. 


It is an unusual honor that two pro- 
fessors of Union Theological Seminary, 
in this city, Charles A. Briggs and Fran- 
cis Brown, should have received hon- 
orary degrees from Oxford. We may 
suppose that this honor is in good part 
given for their work, with Professor 
Driver, on the great new Hebrew Dic- 
tionary which now approaches comple- 
tion. The chief burden of this work falls 
on Professor Brown, who is now spend- 
ing a year in England trying to bring this 
long task to a conclusion; and Professor 
Briggs, who is responsible for the words 
which have theological bearing, has also 
been spending his successive summers 
abroad on the same work. 

 ] ; 

The recipient of degrees at Columbia 
University who was greeted with most 
applause was the Methodist Missionary, 
Mr. Gamewell, who had charge of the 
defenses of the British Legation during 
its siege last year. President Low said 
that an engineer graduate of West Point 
told him that Todleben himself could not 
have constructed them better. 

a 


Our late reference to the invitation by 
the municipal officers of Medicine Lodge, 
Kansas, to Mrs. Nation to rule over that 
town for a week, was based on misinfor- 
mation, generally accepted by the press. 
No such action was taken by the munic- 
ipal officers or thought of, and there was 
no occasion for it, as Medicine Lodge has 
not had a saloon for many years. 


The Catholic missionary claims against 
China have been presented to the amount 
of seven million dollars. This must. in- 
clude, we think, damages for loss of life 
as well as property. 





INSURANCE. 


Life Insurance for Public En- 
dowment 


PERHAPS a year or two ago we had 
something to say about using life insur- 
ance as a means of endownment for 
churches and other non-private institu- 
tions; but the subject is worthy of an- 
other mention, on its own merits and be- 
cause some growing interest appears to 
be felt in it. The beginning of this 
movement (as it may fairly be now 
called) seems to have been in a single 
church, St. Anna’s, in New Orleans. 
This led to the founding of the Church 
Endowment Society, which has taken a 
permanent office in the Church Missions 
House, at Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street, New York, its declared ob- 
ject including “ soliciting for life insur- 
ance, on endowment or life plans, for the 
benefit of churches of any denomina- 
tion, hospitals, orphan asylums, schools, 
homes, and al! educational and charitable 
institutions.” 

Ordinarily, the man who cannot or 
does not follow on his own scale the 
wholly admirable example of the most 
prominent and colossal almoner of the 


times, makes a provision in his will for’ 


the institution which he proposes to aid. 
We use the word “ proposes ” by selec- 
tion, because the plan is so liable to go no 
further than the proposition to his own 
mind. Perhaps the man defers making 
his will, and dies intestate. Perhaps he 
intends adding a codicil for the purpose, 
when he is in a better position to do so, 
and this codicil goes unwritten. Perhaps 
the will is attacked and broken, as Mr. 
Tilden’s was. Perhaps the will remains 
safe. somewhere and the fortune it be- 
stows takes wings. Perhaps the estate 
which was supposed to be large (even by 
the testator) proves on examination to 
have been only a financial puffball. 
These are some of the uncertainties and 
contingencies. 

On the other hand, it seams easier— 
and is easier—to take funds for insurance 
premiums than to take from one’s active 
capital for a direct present gift the prin- 
cipal sum which such premiums repre- 
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sent. If the transaction takes the insur- 
ance form, it is a finality secured; the 
giver’s death, which may nullify a provi- 
sion by will made or intended, then only 
secures and completes the intention. On 
the side of the beneficiary institution, too, 
the effect is better—more helpful, more 
encouraging. The Society will be glad 
to enter more into details with any person 
interested, and hopes thus to make a 
larger number of persons become inter- 
ested in the subject. The plan is thor- 
oughly sensible, practical and commend- 
able. oa 


The Rationale of Rates. 


From the office of the Mayor of Mor- 
ristown, N. J., comes a slip reprinted 
from a local journal giving an extract 
from the recent message of the Mayor, 
who reports that in 1900 Morristown had 
only ten general fire alarms, and that the 
aggregate fire loss for the year was not 
over $2,500, the loss in more than one- 
half the instances being under $100. The 
town has a population of 12,000, and 
there were 28 “still” alarms, which 
failed to become “ general” because of 
“the energy of the Fire Department in 
taking things at the start.” So remarks 
the Mayor; the journal, not unnatural- 
ly and not singularly, inquires whether it 
is “ unreasonable to claim that prices for 
insurance should be less in Morristown 
than in other places.” 

Possibly they already are, but, of 
course, the meaning of the question is 
that Morristown should promptly have a 
special concession. The question, as put, 
seems at first answerable in only one way, 
but there are two considerations: sup- 
pose such a concession is made, as logical 
consequence and reward of this favor- 
able experience in 1900, and that the next 
year, or perhaps the next week, sees half 
of Morristown pass out of view—an en- 
tirely possible occurrence always—how 
should rates there be readjusted in order 
to conform to the facts again? 

It is true, as a general proposition, that 
Morristown (here meaning by Morris- 
town any town) ought to have its rates 
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bear a correct relation to the cost of in- 
surance there as shown by experience, 
not in an isolated year but in a term of 
years. This will be accepted at once as 
truth everywhere, yet it is not all the 
truth. For if Morristown is to refuse to 
help pay losses for Jacksonville—as 
seems straightforwardly rational and as 
human nature will insist upon while im- 
munity lasts—what becomes of Morris- 
town (any Morristown, observe) when 
Morristown is in trouble in turn and 
Jacksonville refuses? The foundation 
principle of all insurance, taken as the 
motto of the Insurance Department of 
this State, is the Latinized form of one of 
Paul’s commands and bids us bear one 
another’s burdens. On the other hand, 
to carry out fully the rule that every tub 
should stand on its own bottom tends di- 
rect to local insurance, town insurance, 
individual insurance, and thus to none at 
all. Furthermore, there is likely to be 
remonstrance if rates are raised after 
some notable fire, the comment being 
that this is taking advantage of occasion ; 
but the alternative is to keep them firmly 
at a point which will bank up surplus in 
readiness for such occasion. This, how- 
ever, is liable to bring the complaint that 
there has been a long term of moderate 
loss and still rates are not reduced. 

What then is to be done? Only to de- 
duce rates, as best can be, from the col- 
lated results of wide and long experience. 
Nobody has wisdom fully equal to doing 
it, and we are more and more confirmed 
in the conviction that nobody thinks he 
knows the subject so well and can settle 
its problems so neatly offhand as the 
men who have never had to try it. 


z 
Life Insurance as “ Property.” 


THE attempt to tax personal property 
—an attempt forgetful of the inexpedi- 
ency of trying to tax anything that can 
either hide or run—leads into various 


problems. In the general blank pro- 
vided for return to the assessors in 
Michigan, under the caption of “ per- 
sonal property credits,” there is a ques- 
tion calling for “ value of all non-forfeit- 
able and paid-up life insurance policies.” 
This wording itself is not clear. If all 
non-forfeitable life insurance is meant, 
not much will be left uncovered; if only 
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that which is paid-up is meant, there ap- 
pears no good reason for a distinction 
between full-paid totals and full-paid 
parts, a ten-premium policy which has 
run three years being as truly paid-up 
and possessed of value in that proportion 
as a similar one which has already run 
its term. Then comes a question as to the 
meaning of the section in the general 
Michigan law which taxes the companies 
2 per cent. on their premiums, and de- 
clares that “ the specific tax herein pro- 
vided for shall be in lieu of all other 
taxes in this State.” If this does not 
mean that no other tax or premiums 
shall be levied in Michigan by any au- 
thority it seems to mean nothing. If it 
is said that one is a tax on premiums 
themselves and on the company, and the 
other is a tax on the individual and on 
the value which his premiums have put 
into the policy, this is distinction rather 
than difference. The company and the 
members are one; you cannot touch one 
without touching the other. To tax the 
gross premium when the company re- 
ceives it is to reduce its effective power 
to purchase insurance and increase the net 
rate which the member must pay ; to tax 
the “ value ” accrued on the policy is to 
reduce the insurance which a dollar will 
buy. The two are one process in result, 
and the individual is hit by either. 

There have been some decisions that 
life insurance policies are not taxable. It 
seems clear that such taxation as pro- 
posed is duplex, and there is no rational 
reason why the law should assume that 
a man who has put by a dollar, perhaps 
at the cost of some self-denial, for the 
purpose of making a provision for the fu- 
ture by life insurance, has thereby created 
a taxable “property.” So doing dis- 
courages thrift and prudence as far as 
tax can do it, and encourages improvi- 
dence. The discouragement might be 
more effectual, for the tax might be made 
prohibitory ; yet the principle is bad eco- 
nomics and short-sighted policy. 


x 


Tuomas H. Montcomery, Presi- 
dent of the American Fire Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, has just been 
honored with the degree of Doctor of 
Letters from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Railway and Steel Harmony. 


THE work of the harmonizers last 
week was very interesting. On the 
Stock Exchange there was a net gain of 
14 points in the price of St. Paul shares, 
and an accompanying rise of 7 points in 
Union Pacific. Reports, more or less 
definite, were to the effect that control of 
St. Paul had been obtained, or would 
soon be acquired, by the Union Pacific 
group of capitalists, and that the Bur- 
lington negotiations would be repeated 
by an offer of $200 in Union Pacific 4 
per cent. bonds for every $100 of St. 
Paul stock at par. Certain holders of 
large blocks of St. Paul, it was said, had 
consented to a transfer on these terms. 
Another statement was that absolute con- 
trol of St. Paul was not sought, but only 
so large an interest that an amicable 
agreement for the operation of all the 
lines west of Chicago could easily be 
reached. While the facts were not given 
to the public, it was reasonably clear 
that much progress had very recently 
been made toward such an agreement, 
based upon a community of interest. 

It appears to be admitted that the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, with its 
two great plants at Steelton and Spar- 
row’s Point, has been bought by capital- 
ists identified with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company; but it is not plain 
that the railroad company intends to use 
the steel works in its own service. The 
works have a rail capacity of about 500,- 
ooo tons, which exceeds the require- 
ments of the railroad company. Those 
who remembered how the movement for 
the purchase of the Carnegie works and 
for the formation of the great Steel Cor- 
poration had its origin in the controversy 
between Mr. Carnegie and the railroad 
company over freight rates to the sea- 
board, and in the threat of Mr. Carne- 
gie not only to use the lake route, but 
also to build tube works on the lake 
shore, assumed that the railroad com- 
pany was now protecting itself against 
the Corporation by acquiring a rail fac- 
tory with an independent supply of ore. 
But at the end of the week there were 
reports that the purchase of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company by Pennsylvania 
Railroad capitalists, and the purchase of 
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the Bethlehem Steel Company by Presi- 
dent Schwab, were only incidents in a 
broad plan for the acquisition not only 
of these two companies, but also of the 
Cambria Company and the works of 
Jones & Laughlins, by the great Steel 
Corporation. The railroad company is 
already represented in the Corporation’s 
board, and in connection with the trans- 
fer of the steel works it could easily make 
terms for its own protection hereafter. 

The four steel companies mentioned 
would be important additions to the prop- 
erty of the Corporation, owing not only 
to their capacity and condition, but also 
to their ore supply and the prominence 
of two of them on the Atlantic seaboard. 
The Pennsylvania Steel Company owns 
the greater part of the output of Cuban 
ore, the remainder of which belongs to 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. Within 
a few days, moreover, it has bought for 
$8,000,000 the famous Cornwall ore beds, 
thirty miles from Steelton, and the rail- 
road leading to them. If these two com- 
panies—and possibly the other two con- 
cerns mentioned—are to be brought un- 
der the great Corporation’s control by in- 
direct negotiations, a long step toward 
complete mastery of the industry by the 
Corporation will thus be taken. 

& 

Tue Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent. payable on and 
after July 15th. It is estimated by the 
company that the surplus on July Ist, 
after paying the dividend, will be $9,306,- 
853, against $9,012,894 on April Ist, and 
$8,964,710 on January Ist. 

....Dividends announced : 

Manhattan Railway Co. (quarterly), 1 per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co. (quarterly), 23¢ 
per cent., payable nag 29th. 

Commercial Cable Co. (quarterly), 13{ per 
cent., payable July rst. 

Otis Elevator Co., preferred, (quarterly), 
$1.50 per share, payable July 15th. 

estern Union tg ae, ay ar Co. (quarterly), 
114 cent., payable July 15th. ak 

inneapolis & St. Louis R. R. (semi-annual), 
preferred, 244 per cent., payable July 15th. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. (semi-annual), 
common, 2 cent., payable July-15th.... 

Chicago & Great Western Railway, preferred 
A, $2.50 per share, pas July 31st. i 

Chicago & Great Western Railway, deben- 
ture, $2.00 per share, payable July 15th... » 
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WHAT ARE HUMORS? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids coursing 
the veins and affecting the tissues: They are 
commonly due to defective digestion, but are 
sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, salt 
rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, and in 
weakness, languor, and general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


which also builds up the system that has suf- 
fered from them 
It is the best F obbeine for all humors. 


Ideal Appliances 


for Cooking. 
“QUICK MEAL” 


Combination Steel French Ranges for 
COAL and GAS. 


Gas Ranges with water heaters and up- 
right Broilers. 
SEE and COMPARE. 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


JOHN P. LEY, 237 Water St., New York. 








Don’t tie the top of your 
lelly and preserve jars in 
e old fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 

F a@ thin coating of 
‘\ \ refined Parafiine 
\ Has no taste or ho 
Is air tight and acid 
roof. Easily applied. 

seful in a dozen other 


directions with 
und nn 
ld everywh: 

Made by STANDARD Olt OIL CO. 


a nie 


each 














Granite, Stone, Marble or Bronze. 
Send for Hand Book. 
3. & R. LAMB, 69 Carmine St., N. Y. 











VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges, 
Desneiee received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 


8 

All sec: ties listed_at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 

re Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 

nig Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
livery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


le and Fancy Groceries and Finest Eigin 
7 Fancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or tele 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
delivered FREE yok New York. - 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., - NEW YORK. 


Lang Kerosene Oil Lamps that ARE Good 


Before you move to the Country. 


“MILLER” LAMPS 


Will Please you Best. 


All Styles. Beautiful Designs. 
They make Elegant Wedding Gifts. 
Beste, 7 tering sites Leven tne 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., eae chiee oe 


30 West Broadway, bet. Park Pl. and Barclay St., N. Y. 


“il 


T= great wealth of New York City is in 
her real estate. Enormous fortunes have 
been made by constantly increasing values, 

Brooklyn is growing outof all proportion to 
any other section of the greater city. Prices 
are yet very low in comparison with those of 
Manhattan. A few years will see the com- 
pletion of four bridges and a tunnel tying the 
two islands together. Values are going up in 
anticipation. It is a singular fact that the big 

= profits in Brooklyn real estate are being made 
by out of town people from Philadelphia, 
Louisville, Chicago, Rochester, 8 
Boston, etc. You can participate in these 
profits by an investment now. 

Prospect Park South is the most successful 
of all the developments in the city. Photo- 
graphic illustrations and all particulars sent 
on request. 

During ten years no investor through me has 
lost a dollar in Brooklyn real estate. 

Ample banking and personal references in- 
cluding the New York INDEPENDENT, THE 
OUTLOOK, CHRISTIAN WORK, etc. 


. DEAN ALVORD, Owner, 
257 Broadway,  ° New York City, 
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WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
New York, June 12, 1901. 
Dividend No. 131. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of July next to the shareholders of record at the 
close of the transfer books on the 20th day of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o'clock on the after- 
noon of June 20th inst., and be reopened on the morning of 
July ist next. M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
New York, June 11, 1901. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a regular 
quarterly dividend of TWO AND A HALF PER CENT. was de- 
clared, payable on and after June 29th, 1901, to the stockholders 
of record on Saturday, June 15th, 1901, at one o’clock P. M. 

The transfer books will close on Saturday, June 15th, 1901, at ong 
o’clock P. M. and reopen on Monday, July ist, 1901, at ten o’clock 
A.M. 

FRED'K J. 


WARBURTON, Treasurer. 





OTIS ELEVATOR ayy sng 
71_Broadway, By f ot eCity, Jas June ii, 
The Board of Direc r Co aupeny 7”. this fog 
a Kr rly dividend ¢ of tena PER SHARE upon the 
the com iy — at this — on and 
f record at the close of business 
e Dooks of the pretenses stock will be 
closed at the close ef business —_ 34 1901, and will be reopened 


at the opening of business July 16 OE BELKNAP. ile 
Treasurer. 





MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
No. 195 Broadway, New York, June 11th, 1901. 
SIXTY-NINTH eon DIVIDEND. 
A of aperety wy ey wth of 0 


has 
1a to stockho!ders of Feco 
day, June 14th, at 3 ES o'clock F a 
be reopened on Wednesday, Sone a6 at 10 o'clock A.M. 
: D. W. MoWILLIAMS, Tr 


BOND OFFERINGS | 


PAYING 33-4 TO: 5 5-4%. 


Complete Circular List on Application. 


** STATISTICAL P han ”—1901 (Pocket Edl- 
on) Now Ready. 





‘| Government = aaakipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
Appraisements made or Quotations furnished Lists on 
for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above Application. 


Securities, 
. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N. Y. 
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Investors of experience know that 
a sure income is provided by purchas- 
ing solid bonds, This class of security 
we handle exclusively. We should be 
glad to send you our list, which will 
aid you to make an investment with 
an assured income. 


E.H. GAY & Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORA 
3/ DEVONSHIRE ST ISSA $7 

PHILADELPHIA 

4#2/ CHESTA 7 





OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well im; pores Syme Were unde times 
the loan, “~: last have placed Samer 
feetgr mist Sas eae 

ess Men for whom I am “a 


further culars. Send é for 
s obahom r ‘or = 
H. GAN, GuTHEIE, HN nd 








UNITED STATES TRUST GOMPARY 


OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Cepital - - = = $2,000,000 
a . $11,152,346 
wen seein 


ee oe a gee for moneys 
no cour en Gea, Hr 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest st such 


‘ 


Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and 
will find this Company a convenient 
money, 
JOHN A, STEWART, Fresident. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 
FIEgLp. 
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“THE MIDDLESEX 
ep Banking Cocapany of 


ASSETS. OVER $7 000,000. | 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 


"DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT. FISH, 
vi ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEO! 
8. HI eT WARD) BALDWIN, Ase't Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Fish, Geo 8. 
ribuer, Reward, . Ho ¥ 





x 
Oeirichs, Albert H. Wi 
seues Letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 
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R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANEERS, 
3 Nassau St., New York. 40 Water St., Boston. 


Commission Orders Executed in Both Markets, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


WANTED! 


KANSAS LANDS 


If you have Kansas lands write at once gi full information. 
We have many purchasers wanting land, can doubtless sell 
yours. Cash paid for defaulted mortgages. Choice, well selected 
res —— for sale. Twenty-five years’ experience. High- 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


32 Nassau Street, New York, 
4 Post-office Square, Boston. 
Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANOS for use in 
EUROPE and the EAST, and in DOLLARS 
for use in this and adjacent countries. 


VW HSTHEMN 
De Tes Lat Botgn Seca 


for Cash. 
(BAS, E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Mana. 














1881 19801 
THE! 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
ef SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901 = $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES 23,920,986.53 
SURPLUS 2,324,685.61 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
oy Annual Statement. 


siberian ime 








INCORPORATEDXI799, 





Home 


| 


| ADMITTEDASSETS 

| POLICY RESERVE &C. 

| DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND 
| CONTINGENT FUND 

| NET SURPLUS 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


if Insurance 


(ampany 


YORK 


ol fe i) 2 S11 


$ 12,342,246.77 

® 10,257,446.47 

$ 736,337.00 

$ 65,875.00 

8 1, 282,588.30 
$ 54,069, 852.00 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, PRESIDENT. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, . . "Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, miprets . Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., i ae » Importers’ and 


Traders’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM, a Leather 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their suecess, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice-President, 
at the Company's Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over - . = $8,000,000. 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 


A POLICY wx rus 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 





It affords immediate and absolute protection to the tamily and 
the estate. 


It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour of 
greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
i loans a ig to its policy-holders, 


ts Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 
tees, is cneurpassed. 


If you want a policy for which you hg on about halt the 


premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
interchangeable-Term Policy, 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
. B. FRANKLIN, ° 


Vice-President 
. ALLEN, - - 


Second Vice-President 


. BRAINERD, - 


wM 

F.B 

J. B. PIERCE, - 

L. B. 

L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1,190 . . $30,924,972.4! 
UABILITIES . . . _27,B81474.14 

$3,043,498.27 


All fo nm of lite and ado = ga issued. 


St et anneal Tn 
insurance val + wages te creed thereon the ch, errs by the Sadene- 
chusetie Brat aoe 


ots, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
te Companys 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1901. 


$17,775,082.80 
.--15,984,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... $1 ,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, = 218 Broadway: 
C.'W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 











PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent ana temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. /ermanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; ‘emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 





901 FIRE INSURANCE 190 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
ha eo JANUARY 1: 
Capital Stock all cas! 


Unsettied Losses and other claims 
Net Surplus... 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 $4,851,789 34 


JAMES NICHOLS, President, 
&. R. STILULMAN, Secretary. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


_ ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


¢ low January 
The: in conformity with the Ubarter Fine cm 
, submit ne anos oF Ge rains an ae 
at of December, 1900: 
Premiums ee ee ee January, 
1900, to Bist December, 1900 ; 
Premiums on Poli 


-$ 8,413.54 
Mimeliwnm 


828,796.28 





GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


Sell at a price that nets the investor less 
than 2% interest, as shown by the follow- 
ing figures : 





Prensa estes oot Des tot Teneary, 1900, 
8ist December, 1900 $3,407,886.18 


received 

during the year $346,028.89 
Rent received 
during the 


ear 23,833.36 $309,862. 





d 
900... er heieateas 24 


$1,817,947.0 
Less Salvages. : ¥50'307, -: $1,367,640.0 








has the foll owing Assets 
— State of New tone 
itocks ... 


-- $5,537,024.00 

1,693,805.82 
-- Suyqpe,n00.c0 
622,873.59 


__7§,000.00 1,747,873-89 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,186,783.60 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 

losses under — payable in fore 

A boy 


Sngaas. 65 


Six per cent. Interest on the ogventing © certificates of profits 

will be paid to the holders thereof, or the’ representatives 
“y or fer Spesdag, the fifth of Februar ry nD 

tstanding certificates of the issue of {395 wil) be rec 

and paid to the ‘holders thereof, or their legal representati 

and after Tuesday, the fifth o f Feb bruary next, from which ¢ 

pany thereon will cease. “The certificates to be produced at the 


cel! 
. “aivine nd va of Forty per per cent. is declared on the net earned 160, 
miums of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, 

for which ae will be {issued on and after Tuesday, th 
seventh of May next. 


By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Gustav ane inck, William E. e, 

Francis i ‘acon, Cornelius Elde: 

vernon | I Ewald Fleitmann, 
Edward Fi 


B yd-Jones, 
Willie B. a: y . 


. Griscom, 
N. Lovell, 
pst 





Cuayigs > Lavertoh, 











nm W. Hard, 
ames H. Dunham, Sone D. Hewlett, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS. Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d ViceePres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. 


TENNER 
BINDERS re ne Ty wa 
the rate of 85 cente euch, postay postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 


Wiliam G. Sturges 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


| Market 
Price. |Yield in 
May 14,’01|Interest. 


106% | 1.72% 
1093 | 1.58% 


11334 | 1.71% 
13814 | 1.98% 
1094 | 1.57% 





Principal Payable. 





2%s | On or after April 1, 1930 
After Aug. 1, 1908, 

378 | Due Aug. 1, 1918, t 

4%s | After July 1, 1907, 

4%s | After Feb, 1, 1925, 

5%s | After Feb, 1, 1904, 




















Why do Government Bonds sell at such 
high premiums considering the interest 
paid? 


BECAUSE OF THEIR 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


Bonds and Policies of the Equitable 
are the Government Bonds of life assur- 
ance. Note this special offer of the 
Equitable : 


GOLD BONDS 


Yielding 57% Interest 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD 


Guaranteed by a Company with Assets 
of over $300,000,000, of which over 
$66,000,000 is Surplus, these Bonds are 
practically as safe asGovernments. More- 
over they 

(1) Are payable in installments, 

(2) Carry the protection of assurance, 

(3) Participate in the distribution of profits, 


and all this in addition to costing less, and guar- 
anteeing a larger rate of interest. 


Don’t you think this offer 
is well worth looking into? 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















THE INDEPENDENT 











Why to Insure in an American Company. | | Why to Insure in the Continental. 








Companies are the est ; Is an American Company. 
pce gata yy (in g the “ Conti- oe nataaee eee the “Pedy Law, making 

















nental’’) reporting over. five dollars in 
assets, only two are and their U.'S. 
assets are less than those of the ‘‘ Continental.’’ caneiiaminies ain ($5,034,995.) to. 
American Companies are the Strongest ; racy tain oo ta ee 
a mie oor a to pelicy. | | Paid in fall all losses incurred in the great Chicago 
nites cemning. tone —_ Sotless, only and Boston pape cist 
one is foreign its U lus to policy- Since organization deinen 
holders is less than that of the ‘Continental exceed Forty-Two oso - 
Costs No More. You secure, if desired, the advants : 
Why patronize foreigners when you can get the by ae aa bela and will be tats 
same thing at the same price from fellow-coun- request ormation regarding 
Gives Business to those who give you Business ; eee ee: - -_ sjustments ery ys 
Stockholders of the American Companies are pany’s large business enables it to maintain to 


their partners and as they are distributed through- cover every section of the country and which a 















out the United States, they are doing business smaller company could not afford, 

with you, ‘ — in 1852, its a fifty years of successful 
Profit, if any, Remains in this Country, business proves its financial strength, conserva 

contributing to the general prosperity, which in tive management and fair treatment of policy- 

turn benefits YOU. holders. 











THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Principal Office : Western Department : 
GONTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N. Y. RIALTO BUILDING, . CHICAGO, ILLS. 


(olorada 


Return, DLI-OO 
UTAH POINTS $15.00 HIGHER 


For first-class, round-trip tickets from Chicago. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Dates of sale, July 1st to oth, and 
Sept. 1st to roth. Rates but little higher other days all summer. 
The ‘‘Colorado Special’’—only one night to Denver. 
The ‘‘Overland Limited’’— only two nights to Utah. 
These two fast trains provide the best of everything, and leave 
Chicago every day. For particulars call on any agent. Send 
4c stamps for ‘‘Colorado Illustrated.” 


















PRINCIPAL AGENCIES:—461 Broadway, New York; 601 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia ; 368 Washington St., Boston; 301 Main St., Buffalo; 212 Clark St., 

Chicago ; 435 Vine St., Cincinnati; 507 Smithfield St., Pittsburg ; 3 234 Super- 
ior St., Cleveland; 17 Campus Martius, Detroit; 2 King St., Toronto, Ont. 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


